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•  I  am  old  Will  Boniface — pretty  well  known  on  this  road, 
gentlemen,  as  the  saying  is.”  Beaux  Stratagem. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  we  not  u in¬ 
frequently  ask  advice,  rather  from  a  hope 
of  having  the  line  of  conduct  on  which 
we  have  already  decided,  applauded  and 
approved,  than  from  any  really  prudent 
wish  to  hear  what  may  be  urged  against 
it ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  it  will  be 
a  point  of  good  nature  to  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Belcour’s  consultation  with  her  friend 
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Mr.  Courtal,  had  not  produced  such  hapr 
py  effects  on  the  perturbed  state  of  her 
feelings,  as  might  reasonably  have  beer* 
expected  from  the  courtly  bearing  of  the 
old  beau.  We  cannot  otherwise  well  ac¬ 
count  for  the  air  of  vexation,  if  not  abso¬ 
lute  displeasure,  with  which  she  returned 
the  courteous  salutation  of  a  person  to 
whom  she  was  under  such  obligations,  for 
the  very  effectual  and  timely  succour 
which  he  had  afforded  her.  Supercilious, 
however,  as  was  her  manner  towards  the 
stranger,  it  was  entirely  unnoticed,  or, 
what  was  probably  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady 
far  more  aggravating,  entirely  disregarded. 
He  manifested  neither  concern  nor  embar¬ 
rassment  at  her  sudden  appearance;  and 
returning  Mr.  Courtal’s  more  civil  salute 
with  a  distant  bow,  he  bade  adieu,  in  a 
friendly  (Mrs.  Belcour  said,  most  impu¬ 
dent)  manner  to  the  young  ladies,  and 
had  departed  a  few  steps,  when  he  was 
arrested,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  mention  of 
lord  Umberdale ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Belcour  said 
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(in  a  rather  raised  voice  we  must  own), 
“  Miss  Hopewell,  lord  Umberdale  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had - ” 

“  Lord  Umberdale !”  said  the  stranger, 
returning — “  lord  Umberdale,  did  you  say, 
or  did  my  ears  deceive  me  ?” 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  made  the 
inquiry,  almost  surprised  Mrs.  Belcour 
out  of  an  answer ;  but  in  an  instant  she 
drew  up,  and  taking  Eliza  not  very  gently 
by  the  arm,  walked  away,  followed  by 
Mary,  lost  in  astonishment  at  what  she 
had  witnessed. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance 
in  Mary’s  eyes  (for  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter’s  thoughts  were  too  much  confused  to 
observe  it),  was  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Courtal.  He  had  at  first  manifested  only 
the  usual  surprise  at  seeing  them  enga¬ 
ged  in  conversation  with  a  stranger,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  party  assembled 
at  the  Lodge;  but  in  an  instant,  some 
strange  conceit  seemed  to  have  seized 
on  his  imagination — he  arched  his  eye- 
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brows — smiled — smirked — fidgeted — tried 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Eliza’s  eye,  in  which 
failing,  he  winked  to  Mary — and  finally 
snapped  his  fingers  in  token  of  the  glee 
and  good-humour  with  which  the  sight  of 
the  stranger  inspired  him. 

“  Lord  Umberdale,”  said  Mr.  Courtal, 
“  is  at  Norborne  Lodge.” 

The  stranger  appeared  to  muse,  as  un¬ 
decided  what  next  to  say  or  do ;  at  length 
he  said — “  Is  Mr.  Courtal  also  among  the 
revellers  ?” 

“  Mr.  Courtal,”  said  the  lawyer,  bow¬ 
ing,  “  is  in  propria  persona  before  you.” 

“  Not  exactly,”  said  the  stranger,  smi¬ 
ling,  “  not  exactly  in  propria  persona 
and  he  hurried  away  to  his  horse,  and 
mounting,  rode  on. 

“  It  will  be  well,”  said  Mr.  Courtal,  as 
he  overtook  the  ladies,  “  that  the  sage 
Hamet  Benengeli,  who  shall  write  the 
Legend  of  Norborne,  have  a  care  to  book 
my  adventures  with  the  rest  of  this  day’s 
deeds ;  I  will  have  a  particular  ballad  of 
it  else.” 
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Mrs.  Belcour  was  no  longer  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  lawyer’s  nonsense;  who,  by 
the  bye,  had  fallen  much  in  her  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  ardour  he  had  shewn 
in  her  cause  at  dinner,  by  the  unpleasant 
advice  he  had  had  the  sincerity  to  give 
her  during  their  walk. 

Eliza,  though  she  was  convinced  Mr. 
Courtal  had  some  allusion  to  the  stranger, 
was  unable  to  speak ;  and  Mary,  timid 
and  affectionate,  was  abashed  at  the  cold 
manner  of  Mrs.  Belcour,  and  grieved  at 
the  agitation  into  which  she  perceived 
Eliza  had  been  thrown  by  this  unaccount¬ 
able  meeting. 

Finding  them  all  silent,  Mr.  Courtal 
thus  ran  on — “  A  part  1  am  allotted  in 
the  drama,  that  I  see;  but  what  I  am  to 
enact,  I  cannot  possibly  imagine.  Let 
the  youngster  look  to  it,  however,  an’  he 
pass  any  more  humours  on  me,  I  will  play 
it  in  king  Ercles’  vein,  as  demure  as  he 
undertakes  to  look.” 

Too  indignant  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
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truder  to  encourage  Mr.  Courtal  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  meaning,  Mrs.  Belcour  walked 
hastily  on.  The  young  ladies  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  a  word  on  the  subject. 

Dispirited  as  she  was /under  a  sense  of 
her  mother’s  utmost  displeasure,  Eliza  had 
yet  room  in  her  bosom  for  other  emotions. 
The  warm  and  unequivocal  expressions  of 
the  stranger  regarding  her  could  not  fail 
to  create  an  increased  interest  to  know 
who  and  what  he  was.  Mr,  Courtal’s  fool¬ 
ery  led  her  to  think  the  mystery  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  involved  was  soon 
to  be  cleared  away ;  thus  believing  at 
one  moment  that  he  would  make  good  his 
pretensions  to  her  confidence  and  esteem 
in  the  eyes  of  her  mother,  by  proving  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune — 
and  then  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  his 
only  claim  would  rest  on  what  indeed 
with  her  would  be  a  more  sure  and  legiti¬ 
mate  foundation;  but,  alas!  which  to  her 
mother — she  scarce  dared  trust  even  her 
thoughts  to  suggest  her  mother’s  feelings 
on  such  a  subject. 
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Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  she  walk¬ 
ed  on,  while 

• ,  •  ,  ♦  «•  *<  •  w  l  *  f  >  '  > 

,  ,  *  *  *  ■  \  '  t  .1  f  '»  ^  v  r  r  '  , 

“ - -Hope  and  fear  alternate  sway’d  her  breast ; 

Like  light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  field, 

Coursing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 

Now  hide  and  now  reveal  the  sun.” 

,  •  *  3  *  t  ’ 4  '  /  '  ‘ cy  r 

While  this  scene  was  passing  in  the 
garden,  the  dance  in  which  lord  Umber- 
dale  and  Maiia  had  been  engaged,  ended, 
and  his  lordship  prevailed  on  his  lovely 
partner  to  retire  to  the  house.  The  heat 
of  the  evening,  however,  being  excessive, 
he  seated  her  at  a  window,  placing  him¬ 
self  in  the  old-fashioned  recess  by  her. 
The  exercise  had  restored  to  Maria’s  ex- 
quisitely-lovely  features  their  wonted  bril¬ 
liancy  ;  and  though  the  languor  which 
succeeded  her  unusual  exertion  threw  over 
her  beauties  a  shade  of  soft  repose,  yet  the 
perception  that  she  was  even  at  the  in¬ 
stant  the  object  of  unbounded  admiration 
to  one  who  was  himself  the  mark  and  book, 
copy  and  glass,  that  fashioned  others,  pro¬ 
duced  a  bashful  consciousness,  which 
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heightened  every  charm,  and  rriade  them 
irresistible  in  the  eyes  of  lord  Umberdale. 

Some  half-audible  words,  which,  if  they 
did  not  amount  to  an  absolute  surrender, 
were  strongly  indicative  of  the  situation 
of  his  heart,  were  yet  trembling  on  his 
lips,  when  Mrs.  Belcour,  Eliza,  and  Mary 
Hopewell,  entered  the  room,  and  most 
unintentionally  raised  the  siege. 

Next  to  the  lover,  this  unseasonable  in¬ 
terruption  would  most  have  grated  on  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Belcour,  but  a  glance  as¬ 
sured  her  that  all  went  well ;  and  as  her 
coach  was  stopping  the  way,  she  desired 
Maria  to  prepare  to  return  to  Hopewell 
Hall. 

A  delicacy,  which  lord  Umberdale  well 
understood  and  appreciated,  induced  Ma¬ 
ria  to  decline  a  seat  in  his  phaeton,  alleg¬ 
ing  her  fear  of  the  night  air;  and  he,  too 
much  respecting  her  feelings  to  press  it, 
handed  her  into  the  coach,  which  drove  off. 

Unexpected  as  had  been  many  of  this 
day’s  events,  Eliza  was  now  fated  to  ex- 
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perience  a  surprise,  which  surpassed  any 
she  had  yet  felt.  She  had  entered  the 
carriage  with  that  most  painful  and  embar¬ 
rassing  sensation  which  arises  from  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  person,  who,  though  offended,  will, 
from  entire  silence  on  the  subject  of  of¬ 
fence,  give  no  opportunity  of  excuse  or 
explanation.  But  her  mother’s  motives 
to  action  at  this  particular  time  were  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  artless,  unsuspi¬ 
cious  Eliza ;  and  she  could  scarce  believe 
her  own  senses,  when,  after  a  pause,  spent 
as  it  seemed  in  perplexing  thoughts,  Mrs, 
Belcour  said,  gaily  — 64  Girls,  you  must 
not  suppose  that  I  have  hurried  you  away 
for  fear  you  should  again  encounter  the 
young  Methodist — do  you  know,  that  I 
am  quite  angiy  with  myself  for  being 
provoked  at  the  impudence  of  such  a  per¬ 
son.  Can  you  form  any  idea  how  he  got 
into  the  garden  ?” 

The  young  ladies  simply  stated  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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“  The  impudent  hypocrite !”  said  Mrs. 
Belcour,  again  assuming  an  air  of  seve¬ 
rity;  but  she  soon  recovered,  saying — 
“  Enough,  enough — I  owe  you  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  being  vexed  with  you.  And  now 
that  time  serves,  I  have  a  most  delectable 
tale  to  tell.”  *  v'‘  •  '  5 

She  gave  a  ludicrous  account  of  Mr. 
Courtal’s  friend,  the  enamoured  swain  ; 
and  rallied  Eliza  so  playfully  on  her  con¬ 
quest  of  the  rich  chamacho,  as  she  called 
him,  that  ere  they  arrived  at  the  Hall, 
Eliza  was  persuaded  her  mother  felt  nei¬ 
ther  anger  nor  uneasiness  on  the  subject 
of  the  young  stranger. 

To  account  for  this  unwonted  placabi¬ 
lity  on  such  a  subject,  we  must  mention 
here,  that  old  Mrs.  Berkley,  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  being  in  any  manner  connect¬ 
ed  with  lord  Umberdale,  had  no  sooner 
perceived  his  pretensions  to  Maria,  than 
she  took  an  opportunity  of  reminding 
Mrs.  Belcour  of  a  tradition  common  in 
both  their  families,  that  old  Mr.  Belcour 
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and  colonel  Berkley  had  agreed  on  a  match 
between  George  Berkley  and  Eliza,  whilst 
they  were  yet  infants;  and  this  engage¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Berkley  assured  Mrs.  Belcour, 
colonel  Berkley  most  anxiously  wished  his 
son  to  make  good  on  his  part;  intimating 
at  the  same  time  what  she  herself  would 
do,  should  such  an  event  take  place. 

Aware  that  Eliza  had  heard  something 
of  all  this  before,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  very  name  of  George  Berkley  was 
hateful  to  her  ear,  Mrs.  Belcour  never¬ 
theless  determined  so  to  order  matters, 
that  her  daughter’s  prejudices  should  be 
overcome. 

With  these  thoughts  so  fresh  in  her 
mind,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  she 
looked  on  the  supposed  Methodist  preacher 
with  a  peculiarly  evil  eye ;  but  as  the 
mighty  undertaking,  in  which  she  resolved 
forthwith  to  engage,  required  manage¬ 
ment  and  finesse,  rather  than  angry  re¬ 
monstrance,  the  reader  has  already  seen 
the  turn  she  gave  the  affair  of  the  garden. 
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It  had  been  previously  arranged,  that 
on  the  following  morning  the  whole  party, 
including  the  colonel  and  Mary  Hope- 
well,  were  to  take  their  departure  for 
Rosemount.  At  an  early  hour  they  se¬ 
parated  for  the  night,  as  from  the  heat  of 
the  weather  their  journey  was  to  com¬ 
mence  at  daybreak. 

The  morning  came  and  Mrs.  Belcour 
was  seated  in  her  coach  with  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  Miss  Hopewells  with  Mary 
occupied  the  colonel's,  and  the  gentlemen, 
with  the  exception  of  lord  Umberdale, 
were  ready  at  their  horses’  sides,  when 
colonel  Hopewell,  presenting  himself  at 
the  window  of  the  carriage,  handed  Mrs. 
Belcour  a  note,  whilst  he  said — “  I  will 
endeavour  to  overtake  you  at  night ;  in 
the  mean  time,  let  me  recommend  to  you 
to  trust  implicitly  to  major  Bromley,  in 
respect  to  the  road.  The  major 


* 1 

*  Knows  each  lane,  and  ev’ry  alley  green, 
And  ev’rv  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side-’ 
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Adieu  again,  I  say ;  give  all  heed  to  the 
major.” 

Mrs.  Belcour  was  not  one  of  those  la¬ 
dies  who  faint  or  scream  when  things  sud¬ 
denly  turn  the  wrong  way  with  them ; 
but  her  agitation  on  this  occasion  was  so 
great,  that  she  grew  pale,  and  dropped 
the  note  from  her  hand  as  she  read  the 
following  words : 


“  Intelligence  which  claims  my 
immediate  attention,  on  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  and  dearest  interest,  and  which 
alone  could  have  induced  me  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Mrs.  Bel¬ 
cour  to  Rosemount,  has  this  moment 
reached  me,  and  will  probably  delay,  for 
some  days,  the  liberty  I  shall  take  of  fol¬ 
lowing  her  to  a  spot  to  which  the  warmest 
wishes  of  my  heart  attract  me. 

“  Umberdale.” 
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If  the  Miss  Belcours  were  astonished 
at  witnessing  their  mother’s  agitation,  still 
more  so  were  they  at  the  contents  of  the 
note,  which  did  not  appear  to  them  to 
contain  any  thing  amounting  to  cause  for 
alarm,  or  even  particular  concern,  unable 
as  they  were  to  conjecture  the  subject  of 
interest  of  which  it  spoke. 

This  subject,  however,  could  be  no  se¬ 
cret  to  Mrs.  Belcour.  For  an  instant  she 
actually  resolved  on  a  postponement  of 
her  departure  from  the  Hall ;  but  as  colo¬ 
nel  Hopewell  gave  no  intimation  that  a 
relinquishment  of  the  journey  was  ex- 
pected,  and  as  even  Mr.  De  Vapour,  his 
lordship’s  countryman  and  travelling  com¬ 
panion,  was  not,  it  appeared,  influenced 
in  his  movements  by  the  affair,  one  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay,  on  her  part,  she  saw  was  im¬ 
possible;  and  thus,  in  an  agony  of  suspense 
at  the  recollection  of  what  might  be  the 
consequence  of  a  meeting  between  the 
brothers,  she  was  now  convinced  was 
about  to  take  place,  she  was  forced  to 
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leave  what  she  supposed  would  be  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  silence  which  prevailed  in  Mrs. 
Belcour’s  coach  was  only  broken  by  an 
occasional — “  How  are  you  now,  ladies  ?” 
or,  “  Delightful  morning,  ladies  !”  as  the 
gentlemen  galloped  their  horses  by  the 
window. 

Major  Bromley  had  undertaken  to  con¬ 
duct  them  by  a  less  known,  though  more 
direct,  road,  which,  as  he  said,  would  di¬ 
minish  the  distance  nearly  one  half,  as¬ 
suring  them  that,  unfrequented  as  it  was, 
they  might  arrive  about  breakfast-hour  at 
a  small  tavern,  which  wrould  nevertheless 
furnish  them  with  refreshments  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  horses.  It  was  kept,  he 
said,  by  an  old  humorist,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  surrounding  gentry,  who 
frequently  held  their  carousals  there,  it 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  sport¬ 
ing  country. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  advert  to  the 
state  of  affairs  as  regards  the  rest  of  the 
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party  engaged  in  this  expedition  to  Rose- 
mount.  They  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

Mr.  De  Vapour  having  for  some  days 
attempted  to  say  many  fine  things  to 
Mary,  the  which  to  hear  finding  the  heiress 
of  Hopewell  most  seriously  disinclined, 
he  drew  off  his  attentions,  ere  yet  it  was 
too  late,  and,  by  dint  of  double  assiduity, 
the  “  status  ante  helium ”  was,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  established  between  him  and  Miss 
Hopewell.  With  regard  to  Miss  Jane, 
the  colonel  and  others  had  so  greatly  en¬ 
larged  on  the  fine  qualities  and  estate  of 
major  Bromley,  who  was,  indeed,  a  hand¬ 
some,  hale,  jovial  young  squire,  of  some 
smartness  and  more  good-nature,  that  find¬ 
ing  Arley  Castle  beyond  her  reach,  Miss 
Jane  began  to  think  Marlevale,  the  seat  of 
the  major,  might  be  worth  some  attention. 

The  major  was  enraptured  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  fair  New-Yorker,  and  magnified  him¬ 
self  exceedingly  at  his  triumph  over  the 
beaux  of  Broadway. 
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The  reader  will  perceive  that  all  the 
corroding  care  which  travelled  along  with 
this  cavalcade  was  confined  to  the  coach 
of  Mrs.  Belcour,  which  proves  that  care 
does  not  only  mount  the  postchaise,  cur¬ 
ricle,  and  tandem,  but  does  actually  some¬ 
times  get  into  a  coach  and  four. 

Their  way,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
morning,  lay  through  a  highly-cultivated 
country ;  but  after  riding  some  three 
hours,  they  entered  on  a  wild  range  of 
hills,  covered  with  low  oak  bushes  rather 
than  trees,  called,  in  that  district,  44  black¬ 
jacks;”  and,  on  reaching  a  certain  spot, 
major  Bromley  took  from  his  servant  a 
hunting-horn,  and  44  blew  a  blast  so  loud 
and  long,”  that  its  echoes  were  heard  now 
lessening,  now  swelling,  now  rising,  now 
dying  away,  from  valley  to  valley,  for 
miles  round. — 44  This,”  he  said,  44  was  a 
signal  to  the  old  host  of  the  Hunters’  Ho¬ 
tel  ;  and  ill  will  it  fare  with  the  guest,” 
he  added,  44  who  ventures  to  approach 
without  it.” 
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In  a  few  moments  the  distant  sound  of 
a  horn  was  heard  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  going. 

“  Hark !”  said  the  major,  “  he  is  sum¬ 
moning  his  serving-men.  They  are  dis¬ 
persed  hunting,  and  fishing,  and  fowling, 
in  every  direction.  You  will  have  break¬ 
fast  served  up  in  ten  minutes  after  you 
arrive ;  and  yet,  I  assure  you,  a  fine  dish 
of  trout,  which  will  form  part  of  it,  are 
yet  playing  in  the  stream.” 

Proceeding  about  a  mile  further,  they 
ascended  a  high  hill,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  a  large  plantation  on  the  left  of 
the  brush-covered  hills,  which  appeared 
to  shine  in  all  the  rich  luxuriance  of  high 
cultivation.  Immediately  below  them 
was  a  shady  valley,  in  which  stood  the 
Hunters’  Hotel. 

* 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  our  travellers 
at  the  appearance  of  this  tavern.  It  was 
a  low-built  uncouth-looking  house,  bear¬ 
ing  no  one  mark  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  said  to  be  designed,  except  that 
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from  a  post  before  the  door  was  suspended 
a  board,  on  which  was  newly  painted 
(nay,  it  was  not  yet  dry)  what  was  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  a  lion  rampant,  but 
which  major  Bromley,  to  the  great  of¬ 
fence  of  the  ancient  host,  was  pleased 
most  irreverently  to  call  “  an  old  red 
cat!”  ‘  7 

The  piece  of  ground  on  which  the 
house  stood  was  a  small  ascent  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  valley,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  plantation  just  mentioned.  In  front 
of  it  was  an  avenue  cut  through  the  woods 
to  the  cleared  grounds,  which  sloping  with 
a  gentle  descent,  opened  a  prospect  of  an 
immense  field  of  Indian  corn,  which  be¬ 
ing  now  about  half  grown,  presented,  as 
the  fitful  breeze  played  over  it,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  waving  sea  of  vegetable 
green . 

Two  streams  of  crystal  water,  which 
ran  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  house 
within  a  hundred  yards  distance,  and 
were  shaded  by  trees  of  a  larger  growth 


/ 
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than  those  around,  completed  the  symme¬ 
try  of  the  whole.  Exclamations  of  de¬ 
light  broke  from  all  the  party  as  they  be¬ 
held  this  beautiful  spot. 

There  were  no  outhouses,  no  dirty 
yards,  cowpens,  or  pigsty es ;  no  enclo¬ 
sures  of  any  description — nothing  on 
which  the  eye  of  taste  might  not  rest 
with  pleasure,  except  the  sign-post  and 
its  appendages — and,  loth  we  are  to  say 
it,  the  portly  figure  of  the  host  himself. 
Astonished  were  the  whole  party  as  they 
beheld  him  standing  before  his  door — a 
huge  hill  of  a  man. 

Enormous  as  were  his  dimensions,  and 
unwieldy  as  appeared  his  limbs,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  some  little  smack  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  in  the  erect  position  of  his  person, 
and  the  air  of  decision  which  was  indica¬ 
ted  by  his  countenance  and  manner;  his 
three-cornered  cocked  hat,  and  scarlet 

waistcoat,  slashed  and  carbonadoed  with 

/ 

tarnished  lace,  might  also  induce  to  the 
supposition  that  he  had  seen  service — » 
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whilst  his  long  black  coat,  cut  in  the  fa¬ 
shion  of  George  the  Second’s  day,  demon¬ 
strated  of  what  description  that  service 
was — surgeon  to  a  regiment,  ay,  reader, 
and  a  regiment  of  horse. 

As  the  carriages  drove  to  the  door,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  in  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor — “  What  ho  !  thou  caitiff  young¬ 
ster  !  Jack  Bromley,  thou  by  name,  thus 
to  betray  thy  old  master,  who  in  his  youth 
never  cried  4  ah  me !’  yet  in  mine  old  age 
thus  to  bring  the  enemy  upon  me,  and 
force  me  to  endure  the  assault  of  winks, 
and  nods,  and  wreathed  smiles !” 

44  Unmannered  varlet  of  a  lord !”  said  the 
major,  44  instantly  welcome  these  honour¬ 
able  ladies  to  your  old  tumble-down  den, 
or  as  I  am  a  true  man - ” 

44  Thou  a  true  man  !”  returned  the  host, 
without  moving  from  the  spot  on  which 
he  first  met  their  eyes — 44  thou  a  true  man ! 
Thou  art  a  most  disloyal  traitor,  thus  to 
besiege  my  castle ;  to  set  down  even  be¬ 
fore  my  very  gates,  with  such  a  battery  of 
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beauty !  I,  who  walked  these  woods  and 
wilds  these  fifty-five,  or  by’r  lady,  these 
three  score  years,  6  in  maiden  meditation 
fancy  free’ — I,  who  in  the  vigour  of  my 
days,  minded  a  sigh  no  more  than  the  puff 
of  a  chesnut  in  a  farmer’s  fire — now,  that 
the  stony-hearted  villain  knows  right  well 
I  cannot  resist,  to  expose  me  thus  to  the 
shafts  of  that  sly  urchin,  who  is  seldom  a 
child  of  conscience — seldom  did  I  say  ? — 
who  never  maketh  restitution  to  men,  who 
cannot  buckle  them  in  smaller  belts  than 
mine  !” 

By  this  time  the  ladies  were  handed 
from  the  carriage,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
leading  them  towards  the  house,  when, 
placing  his  bulky  form  in  the  doorway — 
“  Nay,  nay— back,  I  say  back !  This  thres¬ 
hold  is  charmed,  and  step  of  womankind 
may  not  pass  here !” 

Looking  round  to  the  major  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  odd  scene,  they  were 
about  to  retreat  from  the  door  to  their  car¬ 
riages,  when  at  the  moment  a  servant 
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whispered  him,  and  winking  slyly  at  the 
major,  he  said — “  Now  out  upon  you,  for 
wishing  to  take  these  fair  beings  into  such 
an  unhallowed  hall  as  that !  you  that  boast 
yourself  to  be  Diana’s  forester — a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  shade — a  minion  of  the  moon 
— might  you  not  find  some  more  befitting 
bower  within  the  compass  of  this  pleasant 
vale?  But,  alas!  alas  !  the  youth  of  these 
degenerate  days  are  not  what  we  were 
forty  summers  ago.  ‘  Oh  the  days  that  I 
have  seen  !’  But,  aroint  thee,  bungler ! 
Vou  shall  see  if  an  old  man  cannot  do 
som’at. — Will  your  ladyship  suffer  me  to 
hand  you  to  a  kind  of  a— of  a  rustic  bower, 
which  a  certain  presentiment  of  evil 
intended  to  my  poor  domicile  induced  me 
to - But  more  of  that  anon.” 

Mrs.  Belcour,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  suffered  the  uncouth  host  to 
lead  her  forward ;  they  followed,  however, 
and  had  scarcely  passed  an  angle  of  the 
house,  ere  they  perceived  a  large  arbour 
of  boughs,  freshly  cut,  and  not  inelegant- 
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ly  arranged,  which  formed  a  complete  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun.  It  was  placed  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the 
streams  which  ran  by  the  house.  Two  or 
three  servants  hurrying  from  it,  explained 

the  cause  of  their  uncourteous  detention  at 

/  •  , 

the  door. 

What  was  their  surprise,  on  entering 
the  bower,  to  find  a  table  covered  with  a 
splendid  breakfast  equipage,  such  as  the 
most  costly  parlour  might  not  have  de¬ 
spised  !  The  breakfast  was  abundant  and 
excellent ;  Mrs.  Belcour,  at  the  motion  of 
the  host,  taking  the  head  of  the  table. 

Lord  Herne,  the  hunter  (for  by  such 
designation  he  signified  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  be  styled),  was  accommodated  with  an 
arm-chair,  removed  a  short  distance  from 
the  table. 

“  May  it  please  you,  my  lord,”  said  Mrs. 
Belcour,  “  are  you  always  prepared  thus 
sumptuously  to  entertain  your  guests  ?” 

“  You  shall  know,  madam,”  he  replied, 
speaking  in  a  most  lofty  and  pompous 
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manner,  <fi  that  I  inhabit  here  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  silver-shafted 
queen  of  hunters,  even  the  chaste  JDian. 
Ah,  my  dainty  dames  that  ye  are,  ye  may 
laugh,  for  your  dimples  do  become  you 
well ;  but,  beshrew  my  heart,  if  I  be  not 
Herne  the  hunter!  True  it  is  my  stirrups 
are  rusted,  my  idle  bridle  hangs  behind  the 
door,  and  I  am  contracting  a  kind  of  in¬ 
cipient  corpulency,  something  of  a  certain 
roundness,  which  unfits  me  for  the  saddle; 
yet,  as  I  teach  that  to  others  I  once  did 
myself,  I  am,  I  reassert,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  her  who  is  queen  o’  the  woods.” 

“  And  she,  I  presume,”  said  Mrs.  Bel- 
cour,  “  furnished  this  breakfast  ?” 

“  The  flow’ry-kirtled  Naiads,”  said  the 
host,  “  who  haunt  these  streams,  are 
bound,  in  respect  of  the  favour  the  goddess 
shews  me,  to  do  my  bidding.” 

“  To  them  then,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour,  “  we 
are  indebted.” 

“  Good,  my  lady — you  shall  hear. — 
Though  three  yards  of  uneven  ground  are 
vol.  hi.  c 
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four  score  and  ten  rods  with  me  now,  yet 
once,  be  it  known,  I  could  climb  the  dizzy 
steep,  plunge  down  the  valley,  mount  the 
opposing  hill,  without  drawing  a  breath 
that  would  wave  a  feather.  Well,  ’tis  all 
over  now.  But  chiefly  doth  she  value  my 
unworthy  person,  in  that  I  have  ever  set 
at  nought  ‘  the  frivolous  bow  of  Cupid.’ 
What,  again?  Well,  gird  at  me  an  ye 
like — I  will  on  with  my  tale.  I  had  yes¬ 
terday  poured  in  my  customary  libation, 
and  retired  incontinently  to  my  favourite 
noontide  shade,  when,  ‘  by  the  pricking  of 
my  thumb,’  I  was  warned  that  some  infor¬ 
tune  portended ;  moreover — 

*  Twice  my  brinded  cat  has  mew’d, 

Twice  and  once  my  pointer  whin’d.’ 

1  am,  on  these  occasions,  indifferent  wake¬ 
ful,  my  honoured  guests,  yet  I  assert  not 
but  that  I  might  have  dozed ;  yet,  asleep 
or  awake,  I  say  (if  I  lie,  you  may  call  me 
horse),  yet  I  saw  a  form,  whom  certain 
these  rough  shades  did  never  breed,  unless 
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the  goddess,  that  in  rural  shrine,  dwelPst 

_  » 

here  with  Pan  or  Sylvan.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  she  was  a  quivered  nymph,  and  now 
I  bethink  me,  she  was - ” 

“  Booted  and  spurred,  like  one  of  major 
Bromley’s  grooms,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour. 

44  What  means  your  grace  ?”  said  the  old 
host.  44  I  pray  you,  take  my  poor  senses 
along  with  you.” 

44  Hold,  my  lord,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour, 
46  and  hear  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you 
down. — The  4  noontide  shade,  where  you 
incontinently  reposed,’  was  in  the  airy  hall 
of  Marie  vale  House,  the  tops  of  whose 
chimneys  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  seen 
fiom  yonder  mount.  The  4  quivered 
nymph,’  as  I  said  before,  was  a  groom  of 
our  kind  friend,  major  Bromley,  bearing  a 
letter  of  advice  to  his  jovial  old  friend, 

doctor  S - ,  of  our  passage  through  this 

wood ;  and  requesting  him  to  take  his 
measures  accordingly ;  who  forthwith  trans¬ 
formed  himself  into  mine  host  of  the  lion, 
or  red  cat,  as  may  hereafter  be  determined ; 

c  2 
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and  with  many,  many  thanks  to  them 
both,  for  the  very  agreeable  surprise  and 
entertainment  they  have  given  us,  we  must 
proceed  on  our  journey.” 

Wonderful  was  the  good  humour  dis¬ 
played  on  the  occasion  of  this  discovery. 
Miss  Jane,  in  particular,  was  so  tickled  at 
the  conceit,  that,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart, 
she  declared  she  could  be  content  to  live 
all  her  life  at  the  Hunters’  Hotel — a  de¬ 
claration  which  was  not  lost  on  her  ad¬ 
mirer  the  major. 

The  day,  however,  was  wearing  away, 
and  needs  must  that  they  immediately  set 
out. 

As  the  company  rose  from  table,  and 
left  the  arbour,  the  old  host,  with  some 
real,  and  more  affected  difficulty,  followed 
them,  exclaiming — “  The  reck’ning !  the 
reck’ning  !  Gog’s  wounds,  ladies  !  you 
don’t  mean  to  take  French  leave,  I  hope !” 

The  ladies,  on  this  intimation,  hurried 
on,  and  had  gained  their  seats  in  the  car¬ 
riage  before  he  overtook  them. 
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c<  Bilked — bilked  of  my  fare !”  said  he, 
as  he  puffed  up  to  the  window. 

“  We  are  fearful,”  said  Maria,  <c  that 
should  we  leave  any  symbol  of  our  grati¬ 
tude,  it  may  haply  cause  some  misunder¬ 
standing  between  you  and  the  huntress 
queen.” 

“  No  more  of  that,  if  you  love  me,”  said 
he. 

“  The  uncourteous  reception  we  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  Herne  the  hunter,” 
said  Mrs.  Belcour,  <e  shall  not  make  us 
ungrateful  for  the  agreeable  pleasantry 

of  the  worthy  doctor  S - .  There 

is  an  unoccupied  phseton — let  him  accom¬ 
pany  us  to  Rosemount,  maugre  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiads.” 

“  No,  lady,  no,”  said  the  old  man,  ra¬ 
ther  sorrowfully.  “  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
last  of  my  fields .  I  must  back  to  Marie- 
vale,  and  keep  house  for  Jack  Bromley, 
until  he  gets  a  handsome  housekeeper.  I 
do  it  the  more  willingly,  as  I  perceive  my 
poor  services  will  be  of  no  long  continu¬ 
ance.” 
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“  My  dear  old  fellow,”  said  the  major, 
“  you  have  done  me  a  favour  I  can  never 
forget.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you — but  take 
care  to  consider  yourself  at  home.  I  will 
return  in  a  few  days.” 

“  Oh,  away  with  you,”  said  the  old  man, 
looking  at  the  major  affectionately, <e  away 
with  you  !  with  a  volume  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  bottle  of  quadrimum,  I  shall  do  very 
well  without  you.” 


I 
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CHAPTER  II. 


- You’re  strangely  alter’d. 

Say,  gentle  Belmour,  is  he  not?  how  pale 
Your  visage  is  become !  your  eyes  are  hollow; 

Nay,  you  are  wrinkled  too.  Rowe. 

The  momentary  rise  of  spirits  which  the 
incident  just  related  occasioned  in  Mrs. 
Belcour  and  Maria,  was  succeeded  by  a 
deeper  and  darker  rush  of  melancholy,  as 
their  reflections  had  acquired  force  from 
suspension. 

The  scene  had  been  witnessed  by  Eliza 
without  other  emotions  than  those  of  pity 
and  concern  for  a  man,  who,  after  having 
faithfully  served  his  country  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  station,  should  thus,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  be  content  to  spend  his  hours  in  fri¬ 
volity,  or  doze  away  his  precious  time,  with 
no  better  companions  than  Shakespeare 
and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
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“  I  could  almost,”  said  she,  “  have  found 
courage  to  tell  him,  in  the  words  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  author — 

‘  The  grave  doth  gape  wider  for  thee  than  other  men;’ 

but  he  would  only  have  replied  to  me  with 
a  fool-born  jest.” 

“  How  differently  we  see  things  !”  said 
Mrs.  Belcour.  “  Now  I  was  delighted  to 
see  a  man  throwing  off  the  cares  and  in¬ 
firmities  of  age,  and  teaching  us  how  to  be 
young  at  seventy.” 

“  If,”  said  Eliza,  “  our  being  was  given 
us  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  enjoy 
ourselves  here,  I  admit  that  the  lesson  we*, 
had  to-day  would  have  been  admirable :  but'  . 
revelation  teaches  us  one  of  a  very  different 
nature.  If  I  could  believe  that  death  was 
an  eternal  sleep,  I  should  think  doctor 

S - —  the  wisest  man  I  had  ever  seen ;  for 

the  apostle  has  expressly  said,  that  ‘  if  in 
this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable.” 

“  My  good  little  daughter,”  said  Mrs. 
Belcour,  “  a  truce !  a  truce !  I  do  sup- 
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pose  what  you  say  is  very  true,  and  very 
scriptural,  and  all  that ;  and  John  Fell 
could  not  have  said  it  better;  but  just  at 
this  moment  I  am  so  pleased  with  Brom¬ 
ley,  for  his  handsome  manoeuvre,  and  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  old  votary  of  the  silver- 
shafted  goddess,  that  really  I  am  not  in  the 
humour — not  in  the  vein  for  those  things.” 

Eliza  was  easily  silenced  ;  her  zeal  was 
not  without  knowledge  ;  and  she  perceiv¬ 
ed  nothing  would  be  gained  by  pressing 
the  subject.  Thus  each  occupied  by  deep, 
though  separate  matters  of  interest,  they 
continued  to  journey  on  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  without  further  conversation. 

About  noon  they  arrived  at  a  cele¬ 
brated  spring,  where,  as  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  arranged,  they  were  to  dine.  Here 
again  they  were  obliged  to  the  active  po¬ 
liteness  of  the  young  major,  who  had  sent 
forward  a  servant  the  preceding  day. 
Some  brother  sportsmen  had,  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  the  dinner 
was  little  inferior  to  the  breakfast. 

c  3 
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It  had  been  Mrs.  Belcour’s  expectation, 
founded  on  a  promise  of  the  major’s,  to 
reach  a  public-house  on  the  post-road  be¬ 
fore  the  evening  should  close ;  but  ere 
they  departed  from  this  second  stage,  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which  made  a 
nearer  shelter  not  only  desirable,  but  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  The  elder  Miss  Hope- 
well  had  been  much  affected  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  during  her  ride,  and  was  now 
so  seriously  indisposed,  that  Mrs.  Belcour 
was  alarmed,  and  eagerly  inquired  of  the 
gentlemen  what  accommodation  could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  then  were. 

The  gentlemen  whom  major  Bromley 
had  summoned  on  this  occasion  lived,  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  a  direction  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  one  in  which  our  party  were 
travelling ;  and  Mrs.  Belcour,  though 
warmly  and  pressingly  invited  to  return 
with  them,  determined  to  take  the  chance 
of  procuring  shelter  for  the  night  by  going 
forward. 
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In  this  dilemma  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
after  again  urging  Mrs.  Belcour  in  vain  to 
return  to  his  house,  suggested  that  if  she 
must  go  on,  he  thought  she  might  be  accom¬ 
modated,  “  though  I  fear,”  said  he,  “  after 
a  bad  manner,  at  the  parson’s  of  the  next 
parish.  He  is  a  single  man,”  he  added, 
“  and  how  well  his  house  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  I  do  not  know ;  but  of  this  I  am 
sure,  he  would  give  up  his  bed,  such  as  it 
may  be,  to  a  sick  beggar,  not  to  mention 
a  young  lady.” 

Mrs.  Belcour  asked  but  one  question — 
was  it  on  her  road  ?  Immediately  on  the 
road,  she  was  answered  ;  and  for  the  par¬ 
sonage  she  decided. 

Her  daughters  had  been  long  accustom¬ 
ed  to  see  their  mother  pursue  her  own 
plans,  without  much  reference  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  others;  but  that  she  should 
persist  in  hurrying  on,  precarious  as  was 
the  expectation  of  finding  accommodation 
for  her  niece,  gave  rise  to  reflections, 
which,  as  dutiful  and  affectionate  child¬ 
ren,  it  was  their  place  to  repress. 
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The  object  of  their  solicitude  was  too  ill 
to  have  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

Taking  the  sufferer  into  her  own  coach, 
Eliza  being  placed  in  the  colonel’s,  it  was 
Mrs.  Belcour’s  intention  to  stop  with  Miss 
Hopewell  and  Maria  at  the  parsonage, 
under  the  protection  of  her  nephew  Henry, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  might  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  public-house, 
which  had  before  been  fixed  on  as  their 
place  of  destination,  and  where,  it  was 
supposed,  colonel  Hopewell  would  over¬ 
take  them. 

The  roads  were  now  good ;  but  as  the 
carriage  which  contained  the  invalid  was 
necessarily  obliged  to  proceed  at  a  slow 
pace,  the  other  division,  having  a  longer 
journey  before  them,  swept  by,  and  were 
soon  out  view.  They  were  scarcely  hid 
from  her  sight  than  a  painful  thought 
seemed  to  have  occurred  to  Mrs.  Belcour. 
She  became  evidently  dissatisfied  with 
her  own  arrangement. — “  Emily,  my  dear,” 
she  said,  “  would  it  increase  your  headach 
if  we  drove  something  faster  ?” 
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She  was  answered,  that  the  present 
motion  of  the  carriage,  slow  as  it  was, 
gave  her  almost  intolerable  pain. 

Mrs.  Belcour’s  discomposure  increased. 
As  if  reprehending  herself,  she  frequently 
observed,  with  an  air  of  much  vexation — 
“  That  I  should  not  have  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  inquire — not  to  ask  his  name  P 

Two  hours  brought  them  in  sight  of 
the  church,  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  wrhich,  as  they  understood,  was  the  par¬ 
sonage  house.  The  country  was  open, 
and  the  place  of  their  destination  was  still 
at  a  considerable  distance  when  it  first 
met  their  view.  A  full  hour  and  more 
elapsed  before  they  reached  it. 

The  church  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
decay  ;  but  a  quantity  of  lumber,  scattered 
round  it,  indicated  that  some  repairs  were 
intended. 

The  glebe  lands  appeared  to  be  a  ne¬ 
glected  common.  The  enclosures,  since 
the  occupancy  of  the  present  incumbent, 
had  been  gradually  retiring  from  the  out- 
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posts,  and  forming  smaller  and  smaller 
lines  of  circumvallation  round  the  body 
of  the  parsonage  house  itself. 

First  they  concentrated  their  forces  for 
the  defence  of  a  small  lot  of  corn ;  then 
they  moved  in  for  the  safe-keeping  of  a 
potato-patch ;  soon  found  it  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  hem  in  the  garden  ;  and 
as,  on  every  removal,  the  parson’s  fire 
burnt  the  brighter  for  the  broken  rails, 
the  feeble  barrier  they  presented  was  now 
forced,  and  a  certain  pony,  to  whom  the 
reader  has  ere  now  been  introduced,  was 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  garden  aforesaid. 

But  the  present  incumbent  <e  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.” 

One  object  alone  relieved  the  eye  from 
a  melancholy  and  painful  sense  of  decay 
and  neglect,  which  was  presented  by  every 
thing  else  on  which  it  rested.  It  was 
a  double  row  of  large  and  venerable  cherry 
trees,  leading  from  the  churchyard  up  to 
the  door  of  the  parsonage  house.  The 
greensward  beneath  was  kept  close  nib- 
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bled  by  the  sheep,  and  from  its  verdant 
freshness  formed  a  strong  and  delightful 
contrast  to  the  arid  and  barren  fields  on 
each  side. 

The  carriage  drove  up  this  grassy  road 
with  such  slow  and  noiseless  motion,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  if  such  there 
were,  seemed  unapprized  of  its  approach 
to  the  door. 

The  building  itself  consisted  of  one 
story  only,  and  seemed  to  have  been  in  a 
like  state  of  decay  with  the  church,  but 
had  lately  undergone  some  repairs,  which, 
if  it  did  not  make  it  comfortable,  made  it 
at  least  habitable. 

A  rap  at  the  door  produced  no  effect. 
Looking  into  the  front  room,  for  the  win¬ 
dows  were  very  low,  and  without  shut¬ 
ters,  they  perceived  it  contained  no  article 
of  furniture,  unless  three  rough  pine  boxes 
might  be  denominated  such.  What  they 
had  contained  might  readily  be  conjectured, 
for  the  floor  was  covered  over  with  folios, 
quartos,  octavos,  duodecimos,  old  and  new. 
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bound  and  unbound  pamphlets,  single 
sermons,  straw,  wrapping  paper,  shavings, 
&c.  &c.  A  louder  and  yet  a  louder  rap 
was  attended  with  no  better  success  than 
the  first ;  and  serious  doubts  began  to  be 
entertained  whether  or  no  the  place  was 
inhabited,  when  an  old  negro  woman  was 
seen  emerging  from  a  steep  valley  which 
skirted  the  house,  with  a  large  pail  of 
water  on  her  head. 

Mr.  Henry  Hopewell,  who  had  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  day  that  gentle¬ 
man-like  insensibility  to  what  was  passing 
round,  that  so  well  became  him,  and  who, 
in  the  arrangement  made  by  his  aunt, 
had  been  entirely  passive,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  at  the  moment  in  the  possession  of  a 
consciousness  that  there  really  was  one 
person  in  the  world  worth  his  attention, 
for  he  no  sooner  saw  the  old  woman,  than 
he  hurried  towards  her,  exclaiming — “  I 
am  almost  dying  of  thirst.” 

The  woman,  without  answering,  graci¬ 
ously  bowed  her  head,  to  enable  him  to 
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reach  more  conveniently  the  gourd  which 
was  swimming  in  the  pail ;  but  alack !  as 
she  stooped,  her  eye  caught  view  of  the 
cavalcade  arranged  before  the  door,  and 
ere  his  fingers  had  secured  the  bobbing 
gourd,  she  bounced  from  under  the  pail 
with  such  a  sudden  jerk,  that  the  liquid 
contents  were  discharged  full  in  the  face 
of  the  luckless  beau.  Welcome  as  would 
have  been  the  crystal  stream  to  his  parch¬ 
ed  and  dusty  palate,  if  taken  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  manner  and  proper  quantity,  yet  was 
he  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  indig¬ 
nation,  to  have  it  thus  unceremoniously 
and  superabundantly  thrust,  not  only  into 
his  mouth,  but  over  his  whole  person. 

Whilst  Mr.  Hopewell  was  wringing 
the  water  from  his  hair,  wiping  his  face, 
and  execrating  the  parson’s  handmaid,  the 
old  woman  loudly  screaming  out — “  Law 
sus !”  slipped  into  a  small  hovel  which 
went  under  the  denomination  of  “  the 
kitchen and  Mrs.  Belcour  had  just  order¬ 
ed  a  servant  to  follow,  and  endeavour  to 
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bring  her  to  a  parley,  when  she  reissued 
from  her  smoky  den,  adjusting  a  linen 
cap  on  her  head  with  one  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  she  vainly  tried  to  manage 
the  fixing  of  a  check  apron. 

As  she  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  she 
made  for  the  back  door  of  the  house,  which 
was  heard  to  open.  Her  progress  through 
the  passage  was  interrupted  by  several 
stoppages,  employed,  no  doubt,  in  the 
better  arrangement  of  her  costume;  and 
when  she  appeared  before  the  ladies,  she 
was,  in  truth,  a  very  decent-looking, 
“  tidy  old  body.” 

To  the  repeated  question — “  Was  the 
minister  at  home  ?”  she  could  only  an¬ 
swer,  lifting  up  her  hands — “  Dear-a-me ! 

'  dear-a-me  !  To  be  sure  !  to — be — sure !” 

At  length  she  became  sufficiently  com¬ 
posed  to  say — “  He  was and  running- 
back,  she  made  her  way  good,  though  not, 
it  appeared,  without  some  considerable 
difficulty,  into  the  chamber,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
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the  good  man  of  the  house  was  shut  up 
engaged  in  his  studies. 

Unspeakable  was  the  astonishment  of 
his  reverence  as  he  came  forth  of  his 
chamber  and  beheld  Mrs.  Belcour.  Un¬ 
speakable  was  the  consternation  of  Mrs. 
Belcour  as  she  beheld  her  friend  Mr.  Scott. 

There  was  no  time  for  ceremonious 
greeting,  and  their  claim  upon  his  hospi¬ 
tality  was  sufficiently  apparent,  from  the 
situation  of  Miss  Hopewell,  who,  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  unexpected  delay,  was  ly¬ 
ing,  nearly  insensible,  in  the  arms  of  Maria. 

The  good  minister  had  a  hand  “  open 
as  day  for  melting  charity,”  and  would,  as 
had  been  justly  said  of  him,  have  resigned 
his  bed  to  a  sick  beggar,  had  such  appear¬ 
ed  at  his  door,  in  the  helpless  state  he  saw 
Miss  Hopewell ;  yet,  how  to  make  an 
offer  of  it  to  the  sick  lady,  drove  him,  as 
he  often  afterwards  declared,  to  his  very 
wit’s  end.  Then  again,  such  a  room  as 
was  his — so  lumbered,  so  littered ;  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  But  whilst,  with 
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the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Belcour,  he  was 
taking  her  from  the  carriage,  in  an  agony 
of  doubt  where  to  bestow  her,  his  faithful 
handmaiden,  Bridget,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Belcour’s  servants,  lugged 
into  the  passage  the  ponderous  oak  frame 
of  an  old  couch,  which  had  been  built  for 
the  special  use  of  a  former  gouty  incum¬ 
bent,  and  had  been  considered  as  a  kind  of 
fixture  in  the  parsonage-house  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors. 

This  timely  movement,  on  the  part  of 
Bridget,  relieved  her  master’s  most  press¬ 
ing  and  distracting  care;  for  a  mattress 
being  instantly  placed  on  it,  a  coverlid  and 
pillow  were  produced  with  the  speed  of 
thought,  whose  appearance  was  highly 
creditable  to  Bridget,  as  a  good  washer¬ 
woman,  and  neat  housekeeper  withal. 

In  every  thing  Mr.  Scott’s  commands, 
intent  on  hospitable  thoughts  as  he  was, 
were  forestalled  by  the  indefatigable  Brid¬ 
get;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  presence  of 
mind,  when  called  into  action  by  benevo- 
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lent  feelings,  and  such  our  instinctive  per¬ 
ception,  in  the  hour  of  need,  of  this  inva¬ 
luable  attribute,  that  Mrs.  Belcour  was, 
unconsciously,  made  to  appreciate  it,  even 
though  manifested  in  an  old  negress. 

As  Miss  Hopewell’s  was  not  a  case 
which  admitted  of  any  fastidiousness,  she 
was  laid  on  the  couch ;  and  as  the  entry, 
in  which  it  was  placed,  was  of  reasonable 
width,  and  there  was,  moreover,  a  cool 
current  of  air  passing  through  it,  her  situ¬ 
ation,  all  things  considered,  was  as  eligible 
as  could  have  been  expected. 

This  first  difficulty  being  thus  happily 
surmounted,  Bridget  began  to  cast  about 
in  her  mind  what  was  next  to  be  done: 
vshe  was  quick  to  resolve,  and  prompt  to 
execute.  The  front  room  was  cleared  in 
a  short  time  of  its  learned  lumber,  the 
dust  suffered  to  escape  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  which  was  now  hoisted,  and  whilst 
plying  the  brush  and  broom,  with  won¬ 
derful  dexterity,  she  caused  the  servant, 
whom  she  had  before  pressed  into  her  ser- 
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vice,  to  remove  to  it  such  necessary  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture  as  the  very  scant  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  minister  afforded.  The 
door  was  then  thrown  open,  and  the  la¬ 
dies  given  to  understand  that  their  apart¬ 
ment  was  ready  for  them. 

Engaged  as  she  was  in  attendance  on 
her  niece,  one  idea  alone  occupied  Mrs. 
Belcour’s  thoughts — was  Percy  still  an  in¬ 
mate  at  the  parsonage  ?  With  painful  re¬ 
luctance  her  eye  glanced  hastily  round, 
lest  it  should  encounter  some  object  which 
might  confirm  her  fears. — She  saw  none. 
The  bustle  in  which  Mr.  Scott  was  en¬ 
gaged,  in  consequence  of  this  all-unlook- 
ed  for  visit,  rendered  it  impossible  to  ask 
of  him  a  private  conference,  and  she  could 
make  no  inquiry  in  the  presence  of  Maria. 
It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before 
Miss  Hopewell  was  perceived  to  have 
fallen  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  Mrs.  Belcour 
secured  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr. 
Scott  on  the  dreaded  subject,  by  acceding 
to  her  daughter’s  request,  to  be  allowed 
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to  walk  beneath  the  old  trees  before  men¬ 
tioned,  for  the  sun  was  now  set,  and  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  the  air  most  inviting. 

Musing  on  the  incident  which  had  thus 
strangely  forced  them  on  the  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Scott,  Maria’s  recollection  insen¬ 
sibly  began  to  run  over  the  various  emo¬ 
tions  she  had  experienced  since  her  first 
acquaintance  with  fhat  gentleman.  The 
most  pungent  were  those  arising  from  the 
discovery  of  the  unworthiness  of  Percy, 
and  the  attentions  of  lord  Umberdale. 
Sunk  as  was  Percy  in  her  opinion,  strong 
as  was  the  additional  cause  of  disdain  af¬ 
forded  by  major  Bromley’s  assertions  on 
the  morning  of  their  transient  meeting, 
yet,  when  she  recalled  his  image  to  view, 
as  he  had  appeared  to  her  in  his  happier 
hours,  she  could  not  but  sigh  at  the  re¬ 
collection  of  his  lost  state,  and,  fallen  as 
he  was,  still  thought  of  him  but  as  of  an 
archangel  ruined ;  and  although  alone,  she 
felt  the  purple  glow  to  mantle  on  her 
lovely  cheek,  and  an  indescribable  sense 
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of  self-accusation  pressed  on  her,  as  the 
conviction  rushed  to  her  heart,  that  but 
for  the  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  lost, 
guilty,  unprincipled,  outcast  Percy,  lord 
Umberdale’s  admiration  had  been  far  less 
gratifying  to  her  than  she  feared  she  had 
given  him  reason  to  suppose  it. 

Shocked  at  this  discovery  of  her  real 
feelings,  displeased  with  herself,  and  un¬ 
certain  what  should  be  her  line  of  conduct 
as  regarded  lord  Umberdale,  should  he 
renewr  his  attentions  on  his  arrival  at 
Rosemount,  she  proceeded  slowly  down 
the  avenue,  until  she  had  nearly  reached 
the  end  of  the  walk,  when,  with  an  agi¬ 
tation  which  actually  deprived  her  of  the 
power  of  motion,  and  forced  her  to  lean 
for  support  against  a  large  tree,  she  beheld 
a  person  approaching  from  the  church¬ 
yard,  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  she  re¬ 
cognised  as — Percy. 

As  she  watched  his  figure,  in  breathless 
suspense  as  to  wrhat  would  be  his  conduct 
on  the  occasion  of  this  most  unexpected 
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meeting,  he  continued  to  advance;  and 
his  eyes  being  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  if 
engaged  in  deep  and  mournful  meditation, 
he  had  nearly  passed  without  observing 
her,  and  she  was  inclining  to  doubt  if  her 
senses  did  not  deceive  her,  when  he  raised 
his  head,  and  saw  her  real  form  whose 
ideal  image  at  that  moment  occupied  his 
mind,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  every  other 
thought.  Yes,  he  saw  her  loved  form  re¬ 
clined  against  the  tree,  in  all  the  languor 
of  overstrained  feelings,  and  looking  to¬ 
wards  him  with  that  confused,  though  in¬ 
tent  gaze,  which  indicates  doubt  whether 
the  object  on  which  it  rests  be  real. 

That  the  unfortunate  man  doubted  the 
reality  of  the  fair  form  before  him  was 
evident,  for  he  started  with  an  air  of  sur- 

i 

prise  and  astonishment,  which,  however, 
soon  gave  place  to  that  of  doubt  and  awe. 
A  tremulous  attempt  to  move  from  the 
tree  undeceived  him ;  still  he  was  lost  in 
wonderment,  and  it  was  not  immediately 
that  he  was  able  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  the 
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deepest  emotion — “  Miss  Belcour!  does 
the  distraction  of  my  crazed  brain  deceive 
me,  or  do  I  indeed  see  Miss  Belcour  ?” 

Maria’s  feelings  had,  on  the  first  view 
of  his  face,  been  chilled  with  horror  at  the 
appearance  of  his  haggard,  wo-worn  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  but  the  fast  kindling  animation 
of  his  eye  now  told  her  that  immediate 
return  to  the  house  was  necessary.  Some 
explanation  also  of  the  cause  of  her  pre¬ 
sence  in  that  place  seemed  to  be  instantly 
demanded.  The  first  measure  she  made 
a  strong  exertion  to  effect,  by  leaving  her 
position,  and  moving  towards  the  house ; 
but  the  sense  that  explanation  on  such  a 
subject  was  necessary,  combined  with 
other  feelings,  rendered  her  incapable  of 
articulating  more  than  a  few  unconnected 
words. 

Not  unfelt,  or  unobserved,  was  her  em¬ 
barrassment;  and  as  conjecture  respecting 
the  cause  of  her  appearance  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  must  have  been  fruitless,  Percy’s 
thoughts  refused  to  engage  in  them.  He 
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knew  one  thing,  and  he  desired  to  know 
no  more — he  was  in  the  presence  of  Maria 
Belcour.  For  one  instant  he  covered  his 
brow  with  his  hand,  as  though  he  would 
collect  his  scattered  senses ;  in  the  next  he 
stepped  before  her,  and  thus  impeding  her 
further  progress,  he  exclaimed — “  One 
moment,  Miss  Belcour — one  moment,  and 
my  wretchedness  shall  force  you  to  grant 
a  request  which  my  miserable  life  will  be 
too  short  to  repay :  it  is  contained  in  few 
words — forgive  me !  but  forgive  me !  I 
have  closed  my  eyes  upon  the  light  of 
day,  that  imagination  might  not  be  en¬ 
cumbered  by  surrounding  objects,  whilst 
it  painted  your  form,  and  whilst  I  heard 
you  say — c  1  forgive !’  I  have  welcomed 
the  shades  of  night  only,  that  in  dreams 
your  voice  might  fall  on  my  ear,  saying — 
<  I  forgive  you !’  Now  then — now,  that 
beyond  expectation,  beyond  hope,  almost 
beyond  belief,  I  really  see  you,  let  me  but 
hear  you  say — ‘  I  forgive  you  !’  and  I  will 
be  henceforth  resigned — I  will  be  patient 
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under  the  recollection,  that  I  have  nothing 
more  to  ask  of  this  world’s  good,  and  I 
shall  be  insensible  to  all  it  has  in  store  of 
future  evil.” 

Her  agitation  was  increased  by  his  im¬ 
passioned  manner ;  and  though  she  could 
not  but  be  distressed  at  beholding  his  evi¬ 
dent  wretchedness,  she  motioned  as  though 
she  would  pass  on.  Bending  on  her  a  look 
fraught  with  unexpected  and  inconsolable 
disappointment,  he  retired,  and  thus  made 
way  for  her. 

She  had  proceeded,  howrever,  only  a  few 
yards,  when  he  overtook  her;  his  voice 
was  still  deep  and  hollow,  but  more  com¬ 
posed  than  when  he  first  addressed  her. — 
“  Miss  Belcour,”  he  said,  “  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  removing  an  intolerable  load  of 
anguish  from  a  broken  heart  will  never 
return  to  you.  Alas !  I  defeat  my  pur¬ 
pose  by  my  raving !  Yet  look  at  me.  Miss 
Belcour :  the  wretched  object  before  you 
can  excite  no  feeling  in  such  a  heart  as 
yours  but  pity.  The  agonies  of  repentance 
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which  have  hollowed  this  cheek,  might 
claim  something ;  and  Miss  Belcour  will 
not  add  a  sense  of  her  continued  resent¬ 
ment  on  a  head  bowed  like  this.” 

“  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Percy,”  said  Ma¬ 
ria,  with  difficulty  concealing  her  emo¬ 
tion.  “  I  forgive  you,  sir;  but  allow  me 
to  pass  on.” 

“  Percy  !”  he  repeated — “  Percy !  Do 
you  only  know  me  as  Percy  ?  One  in¬ 
stant,  Miss  Belcour — one  instant  you  must 
afford  me.  My  soul’s  hope  hangs  on  your 
answer.  But  do  you  yet  only  know  me 
as  Percy  ?” 

Surprised  at  his  words,  and  agitated  yet 
more  by  his  vehemence,  Maria  involun¬ 
tarily  turned  on  him  a  look  of  inquiry. 
But  the  transient  gleam  of  hope  which 
had  lighted  his  eye,  had  faded  away,  and 
a  darker  shade  of  melancholy  had  succeed¬ 
ed  it. — “  Forgive  me,  lady,”  he  said, 
mournfully ;  “  yet  again  forgive  me.  I 
knew  not  what  I  uttered.  It  can  avail 
nothing,  that  you  should  know  the  real 
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name  of  him  who  dared  impose  himself 
on  you  under  a  false  one.  Percy  or  Ar- 
ley  must  alike  recall  the  recollection  of  a 
villain.” 

ec  Arley  !”  cried  Maria,  surprised  out  of 
all  reserve— did  you  say  Arley  ?” 

“  Merciful  powers  !”  he  exclaimed,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  hands,  and  approaching  nearer  to 
her ;  “  what  am  I  to  understand  ?  Have 
I  been  even  more  wretched  than  my  own 
dark  thoughts  painted  me  ?  Do  you  still 
believe  me  such  as  you  heard  me  repre¬ 
sented  when  last  we  met?  Did  my  reve¬ 
rend  friend  fail  to  remove  all  suspicions, 
except  the  one  foul  stain  on  my  character 
which  can  never  be  erased  ?” 

Again  Maria,  notwithstanding  her  ut¬ 
most  efforts  to  support  herself,  was  forced 
to  lean  against  a  tree,  as  she  almost  au¬ 
dibly  said—' ‘6  The  resemblance! — the  re¬ 
semblance!  Tis  all  explained !” 

With  the  rushing  torrent  of  new  ideas 
which  this  discovery  produced,  came  also 
the  suggestion,  that  the  adventurer  had 
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heard  of  his  supposed  resemblance  to  lord 
Umberdale,  and  was  thus  endeavouring 
to  take  advantage  of  her  credulity. 

“  Miss  Belcour,”  he  said,  after  observ¬ 
ing  her  a  few  moments  in  silence,  “  I 
have  wronged  you.  I  have  undervalued 
your  generous  nature,  in  supposing  your 
apparent  reluctance  to  forgive  a  repentant 
man  proceeded  from  personal  displeasure. 
My  excellent  friend  has  been  less  explicit 
than  I  had  hoped ;  (he  paused,  as  if  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed) — or  my  sad  story  was 
not  thought  worth  your  attention.” 

“  I  did  not,  until  this  moment,  know,” 
said  Maria,  “  that  you  had  any  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Scott,  for  it  is  of  him,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  you  speak.” 

A  new  light  broke  on  Artey  (for  it  is 
time  that  we  distinguish  him  by  his  real 
name). — “  Were  you  not,  allow  me  to  ask 
— were  you  not  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Scott’s  communication  when  he  was 
last  at  colonel  Hopewell’s  ?”  « 

“  I  heard  nothing  of  his  having  been  at 
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the  Hall,  since  the  day  he  accompanied  us 
there,”  said  Maria;  and  again  her  suspi¬ 
cions  returned. 

Arley’s  countenance  expressed  disap¬ 
pointment  and  surprise ;  but  he  made  no 
comment  on  her  observation.  At  length, 
with  an  air  of  strongly  though  scarcely  re¬ 
pressed  feelings,  he  said — “  I  will  intrude 
no  longer.  Miss  Belcour;  my  full,  abso¬ 
lute  acquittal  of  all  the  base  charges  you 
have  heard  against  me,  is  in  such  hands, 
that  I  may  not,  must  not  doubt  but  that 
it  will  reach  your  ear.  I  might,  with  con¬ 
fidence,  refer  you  to  the  worthy  man  at 
whose  house  (from  circumstances  which 
I  presume  are  purely  accidental)  you  now 
are ;  but  that  he  has  already  done  his  part, 
I  am  well  assured;  propriety— delicacy 
forbids  that  I  should  urge  it  further. 
Farewell,  lovely  Miss  Belcour,  farewell! 
My  present  residence  at  the  parsonage 
house  shall  be  no  pretext  for  my  intrusion 
on  your  presence.  Farewell,  then,  for 
ever!  You  have  forgiven  me,  and  may 
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every  blessing  attend  you  through  this 
life,  and  eternal  blessings  await  you  in  the 
next!” 

He  was  turning  away  with  the  despe¬ 
rate  haste  of  a  man  conscious  that  his  re¬ 
solution  would  enable  him  to  make  one 

.  v  ;  i 

effort  only,  when  his  step  was  arrested  by 
the  tremulous  voice  of  Maria.  There  was 

,44’  '  *  • 

to  her  a  perplexing  allusion,  in  all  he  said, 
to  some  explanation  of  his  conduct,  which 
it  was  evident  had  been  offered.  How  it 
had  been  arrested  in  its  course,  she  scarce 
dared  trust  herself  to  conjecture ;  yet  his 
words  implied  that  it  contained  his  entire 
exculpation,  and  his  manner  denoted  a 
despondence  too  deep  to  be  assumed  from 
a  wish  to  delude.  Under  these  impres¬ 
sions,  she  said,  as  she  again  attempted  to 
move  forwards — “  If  1  have  continued  to 
entertain  too  harsh  an  opinion  of  you,  sir, 
it  must  be  your  part  to  forgive  me.  And 
again  let  me  assure  you,  that  if  you  have 
caused  me  some  mortification — some ” 

More  she  could  not  say,  for  Arley  had 
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sprung  towards  her  at  the  first  sound  of 
her  voice.  She  was  much  confused  at  the 
breathless  earnestness  with  which  he  hung 
on  her  words;  and  whilst  she  yet  hesi¬ 
tated,  two  gentlemen,  with  their  atten¬ 
dants,  turned  the  corner  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  rode  hastily  up  the  walk. 

“  An’  Phoebi  soror  !  an’  nympharum  sanguinis  una  !” 

said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  he  suddenly 
curbed  his  horse.  “  My  lord,  do  you 
mean  to  ride  over  the  ghost  of  Miss  Bel- 
cour?  for  that  it  is  her  real  presence,  is  be¬ 
yond  credibility.” 

They  dismounted  at  the  instant  he 
spoke,  and  Maria  perceived  before  her 
colonel  Hopewell  and  lord  Umberdale. 

The  looks  of  the  latter  had  been  direct¬ 
ed  towards  the  house  with  interest  so  in¬ 
tense,  that  he  had  not  noticed  her  until 
the  colonel’s  exclamation.  He  now  eager- 
ly  advanced  towards  her;  but  ere  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  sentence  which  contained  his 
anxious  inquiry  for  the  cause  of  her  most 
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unexpected  appearance,  his  eye  rested  on 
her  companion. 

Does  the  twilight  deceive  him  ?  is  his 
vision  impaired  by  agitation  and  surprise? 
or,  in  the  wan,  sad,  care-wrinkled  figure 
who  stands  rooted  to  the  earth  by  astonish¬ 
ment,  whilst  the  rush  of  contending  emo¬ 
tions  convulse  his  frame  almost  to  dissolu¬ 
tion,  does  he  recognise — his  lost  brother  ! 
— the  once  high-spirited,  blooming  com¬ 
panion  of  his  youth — his  loved  Theodore ! 
for  whose  sake  he  had  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  whom  he  had  diligently  sought,  until 
partially  weaned  from  the  fraternal  pur¬ 
suit,  by  the  fascinations  of  her  by  whom 
he  thus  unaccountably  found  him  attended. 

There  is  a  certain  intelligence  in  the 
first  meeting  of  the  eyes  of  long-separated 
and  long-estranged  friends,  which  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  mistaken  in  its  import.  That 
glance  was  interchanged,  and  the  brothers 
rushed  into  eaeh  other’s  arms. 

Maria,  as  she  witnessed  this  scene,  made 
an  unsteady  step,  and  her  sinking  form 
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was  caught  by  colonel  Hopewell,  and 
borne  to  the  house. 

“  Let  me  hold  you,”  said  Arley,  after 
a  long-continued  and  ardent  embrace — 
“  let  me  hold  you,  that  I  may  be  assured 
my  distracted  senses  do  not  deceive  me — 
that  my  brother  has  pressed  me  to  his 
heart — that  my  excellent,  my  honoured, 
my  loved  brother,  is  with  me,  and  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  this  wide  world !” 

He  held  him  at  arm’s  length,  and  look¬ 
ed  at  him  with  the  unsatisfied  gaze  of  in¬ 
satiable  delight. 

There  is  a  loneliness  in  life — there  is  a 
desolation  of  the  heart,  which  words  can¬ 
not  describe,  and  which  can  be  felt  only 
by  those  who  claim  no  kindred  blood  in 
any  of  their  kind,  and  only  maintain  their 
intercourse  with  society  through  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  medium  of  casual  courtesy. 

Such  had  long  been  the  sad  situation  of 
Arley;  and  this  unlooked-for  union  with 
a  brother,  and  such  a  brother — even  at 
the  moment  that  he  supposed  himself  se- 
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parated  from  him,  not  only  by  the  rolling 
ocean,  for  all  its  roaring  multitude  of 
waves  seemed  not  more  to  divide  them, 
than  the  fearful  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  originating,  it  is  most  true,  in  his 
own  misconduct  and  ungoverned  passions, 
but  which  in  one  wild  sweep  had  whelmed 
and  sunk  him  so  low,  that  even  hope  could 
not  find  him.  This,  as  it  appeared,  mira¬ 
culous  reunion,  even  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  was  bidding  a  long,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  last  adieu  to  the  only  object  which 
could  interest  him,  or  bind  him  to  life, 
excited  feelings  too  strong,  emotions  too 
unexpected  and  overpowering,  for  his 
emaciated  frame ;  and  he  must  have  fallen 
to  the  earth  but  for  his  brother’s  support. 

Large  drops  bedewed  his  forehead,  as 
he  said — “  Charles,  I  could  not  have  hurt 
a  hair  of  your  head — no,  not  for  all  the 
wealth,  all  the  honour,  this  world  has  to 
give  !  I  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths 
ere  I  would  have - ” 

His  tongue  refused  to  finish  the  sen- 
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tence ;  he  could  only  exclaim — 44  Believe 
me — believe  me !” 

44  I  do — I  do  believe  you,  my  dear 
Theodore !”  said  his  brother ;  44  and  if  you 
knew  how  I  execrate  the  credulity  with 
which  I  listened  to  the  slanderous  insinu¬ 
ations  against  you,  you  would  forgive  me. 
Not  for  the  world,  my  brother,  would  I 
at  this  moment  revert  to  scenes  or  circum¬ 
stances,  the  recollection  of  which  might 
cause  you  pain ;  but  it  is  to  relieve,  and 
not  to  distress  you,  that  I  recall  your  me¬ 
mory  to  the  dreadful  hour  in  which  we 
parted. 

44  One  of  the  wretched  men,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  escape  from  the  window, 
was,  as  you  may  remember,  dreadfully 
mangled,  but  not  immediately  killed.  He 
lived  only  to  see  and  feel  the  horrors  of 
his  situation.  With  the  fear  of  instant 
death  before  his  eyes,  he  made  to  me  such 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  he  knew  concerning' 
the  horrid  plot  against  your  honour  and 
my  life,  that  combined  with  the  able  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  intelligent  and  acute 
magistrate,  Butler,  removed  every  vestige 
of  the  foul  suspicion  from  my  mind.” 

“  Tell  me  no  more  now,  my  dear  bro¬ 
ther,”  said  Arley  ;  “  tell  me  no  more  now ; 
my  feelings  will  overcome  me — will  de¬ 
stroy  me.” 

He  slid  from  lord  Umberdale’s  arm  to 
the  ground,  and  reclined  on  the  grass. 
He  appeared,  from  the  solemnity  of  his 
countenance,  to  be  engaged  in  offering 
up,  in  silence,  those  thanks  which  his  debt 
of  gratitude  rendered  too  big  for  utter¬ 
ance. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  moment 
in  which  Maria  left  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Belcour  found  an  opportunity  of  making 
her  inquiries  respecting  the  young  Eng¬ 
lishman. 

“  You  kept  my  secret?”  said  she,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  smile,  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  of  little  moment. 

“  Not  so  faithfully  as  I  could  have  wish¬ 
ed,”  Mr.  Scott  replied. 
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“  Indeed  !”  said  Mrs.  Belcour,  alarmed ; 
then  added,  in  a  tone  of  reproach — “  I 
should  have  expected  a  faithful  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  promise  from  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.” 

“  You  must  understand,  madam,”  said 
Mr.  Scott,  nowise  discomposed,  “  that 
whilst  I  tarried  with  you  at  the  colonel’s 
Hall,  an  unpleasant  adventure  there  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  friend  Alley :  and  such  was 
the  distress  of  his  mind,  in  consequence 
thereof,  that  I  only  prevented  his  imme¬ 
diate  repair  to  the  colonel’s  house,  by  as¬ 
suring  him  that  I  had  seen  you,  and  had 
made  you  acquainted  with  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  known  of  his  story,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  entire  exculpation  of  the 
young  men’s  charge.” 

Mrs.  Belcour  mused  a  short  space,  and 
then,  without  expressing  herself  satisfied 
with  this  explanation,  proceeded  in  her 
inquiry. — “  You  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  inform  him,  that  your  visit  to  the  gaol 
was  made  at  my  request,  I  presume,  sir  ?” 
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"  There  was  no  necessity  whatever,” 
was  the  answer. 

“  Did  you  tell  him,  sir,  or  has  he  by 
other  means  obtained  any  knowledge  of 
the  circumstance  of  his  brother’s  being  at 
Hopewell  Hall  ?” 

“  He  has  no  knowledge  touching  that 
particular.  A  friend  in  whom  he  has  im¬ 
plicit  confidence,  and  who,  I  doubt  not, 
will  prove  the  instrument  of  reconciliation 
between  the  brothers,  will,  as  I  opine, 
prove  the  most  befitting  person  to  make 
to  him  such  disclosure.” 

“  And  when  did  Mr.  Percy  leave  you?” 
said  the  lady. 

“  Mr.  Arley,”  said  the  minister,  point¬ 
edly. 

“  Mr.  Arley,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour, 
rather  displeased  at  the  correction ;  “  when 
did  he  leave  the  parsonage  house?” 

“  He  left  it  as  he  is  wont,  immediately 
after  dinner,”  Mr.  Scott  replied ;  “  and 
behold,  he  has  but  now  returned  from  the 
melancholy  shades  in  which  it  is  his  plea- 
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vsure  to  rove  !  and  lo,  he  hath  joined  him¬ 
self  to  the  company  of  Miss  Maria  !” 

Mrs.  Belcour’s  own  eyes  attested  the 
truth  of  this  declaration ;  yet  desperate  as 
seemed  the  state  of  the  game,  she  did  not 
throw  up  her  hand. — “  Maria  will  surely,” 
she  thought,  “  treat  him  with  such  scorn 
and  disdain,  that  he  will  not  approach  the 
parsonage  house,  whilst  we  are  here  at 
least.  Lord  Umberdale  will  seek  him 
here,  probably  within  a  few  hours ;  I  will 
take  care  that  his  search  shall  be  in  vain  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Maria  must  be  made 
to  secure  her  conquest  beyond  the  fear  of 
accidents.” 

These  hopes  and  calculations,  which 
were  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Ma¬ 
ria  would  reject  all  overtures  towards  ex¬ 
planation,  vrere  something  damped  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  she  did  not  immediately  re¬ 
turn  to  the  house. 

“  Amazing !”  said  the  lady  to  herself,  as 
she  watched  them  from  the  door.  “  Does 
she  parley  with  him? — astonishing!  Will 
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Maria,  who  never  shewed  a  want  of  pro¬ 
per  spirit,  or  a  want  of  decorum  before, 
shew  it  now  ? — Ah,  well !  she  is  return¬ 
ing - but,  confusion!  she  stops  again  !*’ 

Here  Miss  Hopewell  signified  that  she 
was  awake,  and  her  aunt  was  forced  to 
give  her  attention  to  her.  When  again 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  the  scene  of  action, 
other  performers  had  entered  on  the  stage  ; 
and  she  found  that  all  her  machinations, 
for  the  advancement  of  her  ambitious  de¬ 
signs  respecting  her  daughter,  were  but  too 
likely  to  end  in  disappointment,  if  not  in 
something  worse. 

She  saw  lord  Umberdale  in  his  brother’s 
arms;  and  as  the  luckless  boatman,  who 
finds  he  has  unwarily  got  within  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  some  tremendous  rapid,  and  that 
neither  skill  nor  strength  can  longer  avail 
him,  unships  his  oar,  stretches  himself  at 
full  length  in  his  bark,  and  shuts  his  eyes 
on  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  as  he  enters 
the  pass  where  the  rushing  stream  boils, 
and  wheels,  and  foams,  and  thunders 
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through,  so  Mrs.  Belcour,  having  steered 
her  course,  with  all  the  skill  of  which  she 
was  mistress,  so  long  as  aught  might  be 
hoped  from  skill,  now  beheld  her  hopes 
not  absolutely  wrecked,  but  thrown  into 
a  state  of  jeopardy,  where  no  effort  of  hers 
could  affect  them ;  and,  with  a  fortitude 
peculiar  to  herself,  she  prepared  to  meet 
the  event. 

We  will  suppose  Miss  Hopewell  re¬ 
moved  to  the  room  so  hastily  furnished 
by  Bridget,  and  that  Maria  has  recovered 
sufficient  composure  to  sit  or  recline  on 
the  bed  by  her. 

Toils,  meanwhile,  every  where  the 
bustling  Bridget,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
increase  of  lodgers,  which  she  perceives  in 
the  arrival  of  the  colonel  and  lord  Umber- 
dale;  her  contrivances  keep  pace  with  her 
difficulties;  “and  if  the  gentlemen  are 
not  overly  nice  about  sleeping,  she  thinks 
she  can  fix  things  to  a  T.  It  would  be 
strange,”  she  said,  “  if  she  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  old  colonel  Jolly  boy’s  fa- 
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mily,  where  the  biggest  of  quality  used 
to  come,  five  to  a  bed,  shouldn’t  know 
how  to  manage  such  matters.” 

The  reader  perceives  that  a  handy  house¬ 
keeper  is  the  parson’s  maid ;  and  so  leav¬ 
ing  her  to  her  arrangements  for  the  com¬ 
fortable  accommodation  of  nobility,  we  re¬ 
new  our  account  of  the  conversation  main¬ 
tained  between  the  brothers. 

They  had  removed  to  an  old  bench, 

which  happened  to  be  under  one  of  the 
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large  cherry  trees,  and  where  lord  Urn- 
berdale  gave  the  following  brief  account 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  present 
meeting. 

To  Arley’s  observation,  that  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  innocence,  could 
he  be  induced  to  speak  the  truth,  would 
have  been  Walker,  lord  Umberdale  re¬ 
plied — “  What  will  be  your  surprise,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  Walker  at  no 
more  distant  date  than  four  days  ?” 

“Walker!”  said  Arley,  with  much  as¬ 
tonishment  and  interest. 
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“  Allow  me,”  said  lord  U mberdale,  “  to 
go  back  to  the  day  on  which  you  left 
Clerkenwell observing  his  brother  co¬ 
lour,  at  the  mention  of  that  fatal  place,  he 
added,  “  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say,  my 
dear  Theodore,  but  what  will  give  you 
pleasure.  During  the  bustle  and  confu¬ 
sion  which  followed  the  discovery  of  your 
departure,  Walker  and  the  man  Hall,  who 
was  with  him,  made  their  escape.  Al¬ 
ready  convinced  of  your  innocence,  I 
would  have  made  little  inquiry  after  them, 
but  for  the  hope  that  they  might  furnish 
some  clue  by  which  to  trace  your  steps. 
Unceasing  were  my  exertions  to  find  you. 
At  length,  conviction  that  you  had  left 
Great  Britain,  if  indeed  you  yet  lived,  in¬ 
duced  a  vague  suspicion  that  you  had 
gone  to  America ;  and  so  strong  was  I 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  you  had  done 
so,  that  I  resolved  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  to 
satisfy  myself  in  person,  that  nothing  was 
left  undone  in  order  to  find  you. 

“At  New- York  my  hopes  were  con- 
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firmed :  a  trifling  article  struck  my  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  door  of  a  small  milliner’s  shop ; 
I  entered,  intending  to  purchase  it.  You 
will  judge  my  surprise,  when  the  young 
woman,  who  was  seated  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter,  uttered  a  shriek,  and  ran  up  a  short 
flight  of  stairs  to  an  inner  room.  From 
this  room  a  very  decent-looking  elderly 
woman  came  forth,  and  with  great  appa¬ 
rent  kindness,  though,  as  I  thought,  in¬ 
quietude,  saluted  me  as  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance.  A  nearer  view  of  my  person,  how¬ 
ever,  undeceived  her :  she  apologized  for 
her  mistake,  and  I  was  retiring  when  the 
thought  struck  me,  that  the  resemblance 
we  have  ever  been  supposed  to  bear  to 
each  other  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
her  mistake.  In  a  word,  her  answers  to 
a  few  questions  convinced  me  that  at 
length  I  had  found  some  trace  of  you. 

“  Never,  my  brother,  never  shall  I  lose 
the  remembrance  of  the  delight  with 
which  I  listened  to  the  praises  bestowed 
on  your  deportment,  by  the  artless  family 
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of  your  friend  captain  Thompson.  There 
was  no  trait  in  your  character,  as  por¬ 
trayed  by  them,  that  did  not  convince  me 
my  brother  was  softened  and  reformed, 
not  hardened  and  desperate ;  yet  most  of 
all  did  I  recognise  my  generous  Theodore 
as  restored  to  himself,  from  the  following 
words  of  the  captain’s  wife : — ‘  He’s  gone, 
sir,  to  the  south’ard,  that  I  am  sure ;  but 
exactly  whereabouts  I  can’t  tell ;  for  he 
never  took  leave,  or  told  us  where  he  was 
going,  or  how  he  was  to  live,  poor  fel¬ 
low  !  and,  to  be  sure,  I’ve  blessed  him  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  for  his  con¬ 
sideration. — Eliza,  child,’  said  she,  ‘  you 
are  wanted  up  stairs.’  She  then  went  on 
to  say — 4  John  Thompson  saw  it  before  he 
sailed - ’ 

‘  Go  on,  I  beseech  you,  madam,’  said 
1 ;  but  she  appeared  to  collect  herself,  and 
decline  any  further  disclosure  of  her  fa¬ 
mily  secrets :  again  I  entreated  she  would 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for 
your  secret  departure. 
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*  It’s  all  to  his  credit,’  said  she ;  *  and 
it  may  do  him  some  good  with  you,  that’s 
his  brother.  My  poor  daughter,  Eliza, 
pitied  him  too  much,  sir,  and  he  was  not 
the  young  man  to  give  more  trouble  than 
needs  must,  to  people  who  had  done  what 
they  could  for  him,  and  so  he  went  off, 
though  he  hadn’t  another  friend  in  the 
country  than  us.  But  if  ever  my  poor 

N 

husband,  John  Thompson,  get’s  back,  he’ll 
find  him  if  he’s  on  the  earth.” 

“  Kind,  generous  fellow !”  said  Arley ; 
“  I  trust  we  shall  indeed  meet  again.” 

“  Make  no  question  of  it,”  said  lord 
Umberdale  ;  “  I  have  given  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  my  pledged  word  for  that :  but  let  me 
proceed  : — I  left  New- York  a  few  days 
after,  with  your  old  acquaintance,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  not  say,  old  friend,  William 
De  Vapour,  and  a  genteel  family  to  whom 
he  introduced  me,  and  who  being  about 
to  visit  their  relations  in  this  state,  afford¬ 
ed  me  a  favourable  opportunity  of  passing 
pleasantly  through  the  country.” 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Here  his  lordship  seemed  disposed  to 
pause;  after  an  effort,  however,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded — ■**  I  have  been  at  colonel  Hope¬ 
well’s  some  days.  Three  days  ago,  having 
joined  in  a  hunting  party,  the  buck  was 
scarcely  roused,  when,  on  passing  a  by¬ 
road,  I  saw  a  well-dressed  man,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding,  appeared  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  leaning  against  a  tree. 
As  I  rode  by  him,  he  screamed,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  :  his  voice  was  so  unearth¬ 
ly,  so  full  of  horror  and  affright,  that, 
reining  up  my  horse,  I  dismounted,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  him  up ;  but  at 
sight  of  me,  attempting  to  assume  a  thea¬ 
trical  air,  though  in  evident  alarm,  he 
cried — ‘  Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight !  thy 
bones  are  marrowless !  let  the  earth  hide 
thee.’  Considering  this  as  the  unmeaning 
effort  of  intoxication,  I  let  him  go,  and 
was  remounting  my  horse,  when  my  ut¬ 
most  interest  was  excited,  by  hearing  him 
say  to  himself — ‘  Being  gone,  I  am  a  man 
again ;  but  if  I  saw  not  the  ghost  of  the 
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honourable  Mr.  Arley,  um while  a  fellow 
of  Clerkenwell  Close,  then  I  am  no  two- 
legged  creature.’ 

<e  You  will  readily  suppose  that  these 
words  rivetted  me  to  the  spot.  Again 
and  again  I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  say  who  he  was,  and  what  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  of  Arley.  He  doggedly 
persisted  in  a  real,  or  pretended  belief  that 
I  was  your  ghost ;  and  I  could  obtain  no 
information  from  his  jargon :  yet  was  I 
possessed  with  the  strong  belief  that  I  saw 
before  me  the  man  for  whom  I  had  been 
so  long  diligently  seeking — even  Walker! 

“  Determining  to  remain  with  him  until 
his  senses  should  return,  or  until  I  should 
find  some  opportunity  of  placing  him  in 
safe  keeping,  until  my  return  from  the 
Hall,  I  suffered  him  to  talk  himself  to  sleep. 

“  In  this  situation  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  perceive  a  decent-looking  man  approach¬ 
ing,  who  I  found  was  a  tenant  of  the  colo¬ 
nel’s.  To  this  man’s  care  I  confided  him, 
who  promised  to  take  him  to  his  house, 
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and  on  no  account  to  suffer  him  to  depart 
from  it  until  my  return  from  the  Hall. 

“  Making  colonel  Hopewell  so  far  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  story  as  was  necessary, 
I  requested  his  attendance,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mr.  De  Vapour,  whose  presence,  as  an 
Englishman,  at  the  man’s  confession,  I 
thought  important. 

“  On  our  arrival  at  the  tenant’s  house, 
in  the  evening,  I  found,  as  I  had  expect¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  really  Walker  :  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Pangloss,  and  the 
manner  and  language  of  a  pedantic  peda¬ 
gogue.  Finding  that  he  had  discovered 
himself  to  me,  he  made  a  full  confession 
of  all  he  knew  of  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mysterious  affair  of  Clerk- 
enwell.  The  light  of  day  could  not  be 
more  clear  than  your  innocence.  And 
now,  my  brother,  my  dear  brother,  once 
more  forgive  me.  If  I  have  wronged 
you  much,  I  have  loved  you  more.” 

Arley  could  only  look  his  forgiveness 
and  gratitude.  ? 
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K  Yet  one  other  circumstance,  and  I 
Slave  done,”  said  lord  Umberdale.  “  I 
was  yesterday  engaged  to  spend  the  day 
with  an  old  lady,  a  friend,  she  says,  of  our 
mother’s.  On  my  return  last  night  to 
Hopewell  Hall,  a  package  was  delivered 
to  me,  said  to  have  been  left  by  some  per¬ 
son  unknown.  It  contained  your  letter 
to  George  Berkley.  Not  even  the  dread¬ 
ful  situation  in  which  it  represented  you 
as  placed  could  allay  the  joyful  feelings  I 
experienced  in  perusing  that  paper,  con¬ 
firming  my  fondest,  best  wishes  respect¬ 
ing  you.  The  gaol,  the  ignominy,  the 
sorrows  you  had  endured,  were  all  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  delightful  contemplation  of  my 
only  brother  restored  to  me,  and  to  him¬ 
self  ;  chastened,  repentant,  and,  above  all, 
seeking  consolation  where  alone  it  can  be 
found.  Accompanied  by  colonel  Hope- 
well,  I  set  off  for  the  gaol  at  daybreak. 
Here  a  new  joy  awaited  me.  You  were 
honourably  released,  and  had  left  the  gaol, 
in  company  the  most  desirable — a  worthy 
minister  of  the  gospel.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 
*■*+*+*  +*• 


— - Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder?  Macbeth. 

On  the  same  evening  on  which  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter  occurred,  a 
well-dressed  man,  after  bowing  with  ob¬ 
sequious  pomp  to  a  departing  guest,  walk¬ 
ed  with  stately  step  into  his  stable-yard ; 
and  was  issuing  his  orders  with  a  certain 
sharp  brevity,  which  indicated  the  minute 
attention  which  was  paid  to  his  commands 
by  those  over  whom  he  bore  sway,  when 
two  men,  on  horses  which  appeared  to 
have  travelled  a  long  distance,  entered  the 
yard. 

The  foremost  rider  was  our  young  stran¬ 
ger  of  the  inn.  The  landlord  bowed  low 
to  the  gentleman  ;  stepped  up  to  hold  his 
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stirrup,  as  he  perceived  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted ; 
but  his  attention  amounted  to  servility, 
when  the  stranger  threw  the  bridle  from 
his  hand  into  that  of  the  person  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied. 

“  You  have  rode  a  great  distance  to¬ 
day,  sir,  I  presume  ?” 

“  So  far,  landlord,  that  my  horses  are 
fatigued ;  and  as  I  must  proceed  immedi¬ 
ately,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  let 
me  have  a  fresh  horse  on  the  instant. 
My  servant  can  remain  until  the  morn¬ 
ing” 

The  landlord  looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise,  and  perhaps  some  suspicion ;  for 
his  air  was  divested  of  all  its  late  gracious¬ 
ness,  as  he  answered  this  demand  by  re¬ 
questing  to  know  how  far  the  gentleman 
was  going. 

This  was  a  question,  natural  as  it  was, 
the  gentleman  seemed  unprepared  for ;  at 
least,  indisposed  to  answer ;  and  while  he 
yet  appeared  to  muse,  as  undecided  what 
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reply  to  make,  the  rumbling  of  a  coach 
was  heard,  and  our  ladies,  who,  together 
with  the  gentlemen  and  attendants,  com¬ 
prising  the  van  of  the  party  on  their 
march  to  Rosemount,  approached  the  door 
of  the  inn  ;  and  the  landlord,  leaving  the 
stranger  without  ceremony,  flew  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

As  Eliza  alighted  from  the  carriage, 
the  first  object  on  which  her  eye  rested 
was  the  said  stranger ;  who  recognised 
her  by  a  bow,  though  he  made  no  ad¬ 
vance  towards  her. 

The  arrangement,  as  made  by  her  mo¬ 
ther,  had  been  in  the  first  instance  far 
from  meeting  Eliza’s  approbation ;  and 

she  had  been  extremely  unwilling  to  reach 

/ 

the  inn,  before  they  were  overtaken  by 
colonel  Hopewell. 

She  felt  the  unpleasantness  of  their 
situation,  as  young  ladies  having  no  other 
protectors  at  an  inn  than  two  young  gentle¬ 
men,  whom  she  at  least  could  be  scarcely 
said  to  know.  This  feeling  was  not  a 
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little  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  per¬ 
son  mentioned  ;  both  as  regarded  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  her  own  situation,  and  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  known  disapprobation  of  her  suf¬ 
fering  any  renewal  of  the  acquaintance 
between  them,  which  she  immediately 
foresaw  it  might,  from  circumstances,  be 
nearly  impossible  to  avoid. 

The  newly-arrived  party;  were  shewn 
into  a  room,  the  windows  of  which  open¬ 
ed  on  the  piazza  ;  and  while  the  bustle  of 
their  entrance  still  continued,  Eliza’s  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  the  following  scene 
which  was  passing  without. 

The  stranger  advanced  to  the  landlord, 
and  repeated  his  demand  of  being  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  horse. 

Eliza  heard  the  demand,  and  she  also 
heard  the  half-surly  answer,  that  he  must 
first  say  where  he  was  going,  and  who 
he  was. 

At  this  instant  the  stranger’s  eye  caught 
Eliza’s,  and  he  plainly  discovered  that 
she  was  listening  with  breathless  attention 
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to  catch  his  answer.  The  deepest  blush 
overspread  her  face,  and  turning  away  in 
the  most  painful  confusion,  she  lost  it. 

Often,  often  did  she  regret  it ;  for  what¬ 
ever  that  answer  was,  its  immediate  effect 
on  the  landlord  was  such  as  to  increase  to 
the  highest  degree  her  interest  in  this 
stranger,  involved  as  he  was  in  mystery 
to  her  alone  ;  for  the  landlord  no  sooner 
caught  the  words  of  his  reply,  than  he 
bowed  profoundly  and  repeatedly. — “  In¬ 
convenient  I  not  at  all,  sir !  beg  you  will 
Consider  the  horse  as  your  own — can  re¬ 
commend  him  as  sure-footed  and  a  good 
goer ;  sorry,  sir,  you  can’t  stay  the  night 
-^hope,  sir,  you  will  do  my  poor  house 
the  honour,  as  you  pass  this  road.” 

The  ladies  soon  after  left  the  room  to 
take  possession  of  their  private  apart¬ 
ments,  and  on  their  return,  they  found 
the  stranger  still  lingering  in  the  piazza. 
Approaching  the  window  at  which  Mary 
was  standing — “  Miss  Hopewell,”  he  said, 
*  I  learn  that  Mrs.  Belcour  is  delayed  on 
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the  road  by  the  indisposition  of  her  niece, 
and  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  reach  this 
place ;  and  further,  that  you  are  in  mo¬ 
mentary  expectation  of  your  father’s  ar¬ 
rival.  I  am  particularly  happy  in  having 
it  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  alarm  or 
surprise  which  you  might  otherwise  feel, 
should  he  not  get  to  you  to-night ;  at  all 
events,  he  cannot  do  so  until  a  very  late 
hour.  His  friendly  attention  to  lord  Um- 
berdale  will  detain  him  on  the  way,  for 
ere  now  that  gentleman  has  met  and  been 
reconciled  to  a  long-estranged  and  lost 
brother. — Yes,  Miss  Belcour,”  for  her  sur¬ 
prise  and  interest  in  this  information  had 
drawn  her  unconsciously  to  the  window, 
“  lord  Umberdale  has  found  his  brother, 
in  the  person  known  to  you,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  under  the  name  of  Percy; 
and  now,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
on  my  part  to  make  my  story  romantic, 
let  me  add,  this  meeting,  Miss  Belcour, 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of 
your  mother  and  Miss  Maria ;  for  at  Mr. 
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Scott’s  was  lord  Umberdale  directed  to 
seek  his  brother.  Receive  that  brother. 
Miss  Belcour,  as  a  friend  of  mine,  and.  I 
will  one  day  find  means  to  thank  you.” 

After  making  this  strange  speech,  he 
bowed  and  retired. 

“  Let  me  look  at  your  fingers,  Eliza,” 
said  Mary,  “  and  tell  me  which  is  the  ta- 
lismanic  ring,  by  pressing  which  you  con¬ 
jure  up  this  gentle  demon,  elf,  fay,  fairy, 
or  whatsoever  other  name  may  please  his 
ear.  But  Eliza,  child,  have  you  not 
power  to  make  it  appear  in  any  form  you 
please?  and  is  it  quite  consistent  with 
Miss  Eliza  Belcour’s  ideas  of  propriety  to 
choose  that  of — what  shall  I  say — not  an 
old,  nor,  as  I  bethink  me,  a  very  ugly 
man  ?” 

Eliza’s  thoughts  were  thrown  into  such 
a  tumult  of  agitating  emotion,  as  she  re¬ 
flected  on  the  situation  of  her  sister,  that 
she  was  unable  to  answer  Mary’s  good- 
natured  raillery. 

“  Oh  that  I  were  with  her !”  she  con- 
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tinned  to  exclaim — 44  oh  that  I  were  with 
her !”  and  Mary,  finding  her  too  much  dis¬ 
composed  to  converse,  kindly  suppressed 
the  questions  her  curiosity  would  have 
prompted,  and  remained  a  silent  observer  of 
her  incoherent  expressions,  until  they  were 
summoned  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  stranger’s  prediction  respecting  the 
colonel  was  correct ;  he  did  not  arrive  at 
the  inn  that  night ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  next  morning  that  they  had  any  fur¬ 
ther  intelligence  from  the  parsonage,  when 
the  colonel’s  servant  brought  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters. 

The  colonel’s  letter  to  his  daughter  sim¬ 
ply  stated  circumstances  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted.  Mrs.  Bel- 
cour’s  and  Maria’s  did  no  more  :  we  shall 
insert  them  however. 


44  To  Miss  JS.  Belcour. 

“  Eleven  o’clock  at  night,  at  the  Parsonage. 

—  .  * 

44 1  have  suffered  so  much  on  Emi¬ 
ly’s  account  since  I  have  been  here,  my 
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dear  Eliza,  and  from  some  other  causes, 
that  I  am  scarcely  able  to  hold  the  pen ; 
yet,  as  mamma  talks  of  sending  off  to  you 
at  daybreak,  I  must  write  you  a  few  lines. 
You  know,  my  dear  sister,  the  extreme 
likeness  lord  Umberdale  bore  to  Mr.  Per¬ 
cy  :  it  was  the  occasion,  I  believe,  of  some 
mistakes;  and  as  lord  Umberdale  and  Mr. 

Percy - But  his  name,  Eliza,  is  not 

Percy — it  is  Arley :  he  is  the  brother  of 
lord  Umberdale. — Are  you  not  astonished 
beyond  measure  ?  and  as  I  know,  in  the 
event  of  your  meeting  him,  you  would 
wish  to  address  him  by  his  real  name,  I 
think  it  right  to  apprize  you  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance:  though  lord  Umberdale  and 
Mr.  Arley  do  not  go,  I  am  told,  to  Rose- 
mount  :  their  first  visit,  it  seems,  must  be 
to  Berkley  Park.  Some  great  obligations 
to  George  Berkley  are  spoken  of.  Is  it 
not  strange  how  that  young  man’s  name 
crosses  us  at  every  turn  ? — But  you  must 
not  form  your  opinion  of  Percy — I  mean 
Mr.  Arley — from  the  circumstance  of  his 
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former  intimacy  with  George  Berkley. — 
Mr.  Scott  is  an  excellent  man;  indeed, 
Eliza,  if  you  were  here,  you  would  think 
so — and  he  speaks  of  Percy  in  such  terms 
- You  cannot,  indeed  you  cannot,  ima¬ 
gine  how  different  a  man  he  is  to  what 
we  thought  him  !  It  appears  odd  to  me 
that  they  should  go  to  Berkley  Park — 
don’t  you  think  so  ?  But  yet  I  am  glad 
— yes,  very  glad,  they  do  not  go  to  Rose- 
mount. 

“  Never — no  never  did  I  wish  to  see 
you  so  much. — Mamma  writes. — Love  to 
the  girls. — Adieu  ! 

“  M.  Belcour.” 


Mrs.  Belcour’s  letter  was  as  follows  :■ 


“  Four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“  DEAR  E. 

“  I  detain  Robert  to  tell  you, 

*  ,v  v 

Emily  has  had  a  good  night,  and  will  be 
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able  to  recommence  her  journey  to  Rose* 
mount  to-day — it  must  be  accomplished, 
however,  by  easy  stages.  The  colonel  is^ 
so  good  as  to  remain  with  me,  and  to  re¬ 
gulate  our  movements,  as  he  is  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  on  the  road.  On  receiving  this, 
you  will,  of  course,  go  on  with  our  friends 
to  Rosemount,  where  you  must  do  your 
best  to  entertain  them  until  we  arrive  to 
your  assistance.  Maria,  I  find,  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  you,  and,  no  doubt,  has  given  you 
the  particulars  of  lord  Umberdale’s  meet¬ 
ing  his  brother.  As  his  lordship  declines 
going  immediately  to  Rosemount,  I  con¬ 
jecture  that  he  does  not  wish  to  introduce 
the  honourable  Mr.  Arley,  for  such  he 
really  is,  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  us. 
Should  his  lordship,  after  taking  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  Berkley  Park,  come  to  Rosemount, 
I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  nothing 
of  your  former  knowledge  of  Percy,  as 
9tis,  as  yet,  impossible  to  know  how  his 
lordship  will  be  affected  towards  us,  by 
this  discovery. 
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“  Tell  our  friends  to  make  themselves 
happy  until  we  join  them. 

“  Yours, 

“  MY  DEAR  E. 

“  S.  Belcour. 

“  P.  S.  Should  George  Berkley  pay  his 
respects  at  Rosemount  before  I  arrive,  re¬ 
collect,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  will 
be  my  representative ;  and  that,  as  such, 
you  must  receive  him  as  the  son  of  your 
father’s  most  intimate  friend.” 


On  the  reception  of  these  letters,  our 
young  party  at  the  inn  prepared  to  move 
forward ;  and  after  a  long  and  hot  day’s 
ride,  arrived  about  sunset  at  the  end  of 
their  journey. 

The  most  uninterested  spectator  must 
have  been  moved  with  admiration  to  See 
the  delight  pictured  in  the  countenances 
of  the  domestics  of  Rosemount,  as  they 
beheld  their  beloved  young  mistress  a- 
light  from  the  carriage.  Great  was  their 
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astonishment  at  not  seeing  old  mistress 
and  Miss  Maria ;  but  neither  surprise,  nor 
the  presence  of  her  gay-looking  compa¬ 
nions,  could  prevent  those  whose  grey 
heads  and  venerable  appearance  seemed 
well  to  entitle  them  to  such  liberty,  from 
crowding  round  her  with  the  exclamation 
of — “  The  dear  baby  !  the  beautiful  child 
is  come  home !  our  own  sweet,  dear  Miss 
Eliza  !”  She  greeted  them  all  with  such 
terms  of  endearment  as  sufficiently  proved 
the  nature  of  the  bonds  which  from  in¬ 
fancy  had  united  them.  They  were  all 
her  mammies,  and  daddies,  and  uncles, 
and  aunts ;  and  I  mention  it  as  the  strong¬ 
est  proof  I  can  give  of  the  affection  with 
which  the  old  servants  in  southern  fami¬ 
lies  regard  their  master’s,  children,  who 
have  grown  up  under  their  care,  that  even 
Mr.  De  Vapour  could  not  behold  this 
proof  of  the  amiable  character  of  the 
young  mistress,  and  the  affectionate  un¬ 
bounded  attachment  of  the  old  servants, 
without  emotion. 
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The  melancholy  feelings  which  Eliza 
would  have  experienced,  at  thus  return¬ 
ing  to  Rosemount  without  her  mother 
and  sister,  were  in  some  measure  restrain¬ 
ed  by  the  gaiety  of  the  party  she  brought 
with  her,  small  as  it  was,  and  still  more 
by  the  necessity  laid  on  her  as  mistress  of 
the  house,  pro  tem .  to  make  every  exer¬ 
tion  to  entertain  her  guests.  In  this  effort 
she  was  seconded  by  the  cheerful  young 
major,  whose  success  with  Miss  Jane  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Mr.  De  Vapour,  during  the  indisposi¬ 
tion  and  absence  of  Miss  Emily,  was  on 
his  good  behaviour  as  regarded  Mary,  who 
no  longer  subjected  to  his  formal  assiduity, 
was  able  to  cultivate,  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  the  fast-growing  intimacy  between 
herself  and  Eliza. 

Things  being  thus  happily  situated,  the 
day  succeeding  that  of  their  arrival  at 
Rosemount  passed  off  pleasantly  enough ; 
and  in  the  evening  Eliza  determined  that, 
as  Miss  Jane  was  engaged  with  the  major 
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at  chess,  and  Mr.  De  Vapour  occupied,  or 
seemingly  occupied,  by  a  book,  she  would 
seize  the  opportunity,  probably  the  only 
one  which  would  be  afforded  her  for  some 
time,  of  executing  the  purpose  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  she  had  formed  on  the  very  day  she 
departed  from  home — namely,  to  visit  the 
Haunted  Hollow  as  soon  as  she  returned. 

Making  Mary  acquainted  with  her  in¬ 
tention  and  the  companion  of  her  walk, 
the  two  young  ladies,  not  having  the  fear 
of  a  July  sun  before  their  eyes  (though 
indeed  the  whole  distance  from  the  house 
to  the  valley  was  in  some  measure  shaded), 
sallied  forth  on  an  expedition  which,  had 
it  been  undertaken  at  a  more  remote  pe¬ 
riod,  might  have  been  considered  as  of  a 
more  promising  nature,  on  the  score  of 
the  marvellous,  than  any  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  committing  to  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  these  pages. 

“  And  are  you  quite  sure,”  said  Mary, 
“  that  this  same  Haunted  Hollow  does 
not  merit  the  evil  report  under  which  it 
has  so  long  laboured  at  Rosemount  ?” 
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s{  Ah !”  said  Eliza,  smiling,  “  are  you 
advised  of  that  already  ?  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  of  having  told  you  any  thing  about 
it.” 

“  I  have  heard  some  fearful  words  con¬ 
cerning  it,  notwithstanding,”  said  Mary  ; 
“  I  did  but  ask  one  of  your  mother’s  old 
maids  of  honour,  this  morning,  if  there 
was  not  a  stream  in  the  thickly-shaded 
valley,  to  which  I  pointed,  and  expressed 
an  intention  of  visiting  it,  when,  good 
now !  she  set  up  an  eldritch  screech,  that 
even  now  rings  in  my  ears.  Such  tales 
did  she  tell  me  of  the  ghostly  crew  which 
inhabit  there,  that  I  began  to  fancy  I 
saw — 

-  4 

1  The  Lar  and  Lemur  at  their  service  quaint/ 

For  some  years,  according  to  this  old  lady, 
it  has  not  been  much  used  by  your  real 
ghosts  ;  only  on  foggy  nights,  the  jack-o’- 
lanterns  may  be  seen  pretty  busy  in  it. 
So,  you  see,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  attending  this  adventure  in  which 
you  have  engaged  me.” 
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44  Did  she  tell  you  nothing  of  Tom 
Perkins  ?”  said  Eliza. 

44  She  told  me  a  man  walks  there  who 
was  hung  for  horse-stealing,  adding  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  with  which  you  may  be  unac¬ 
quainted — that  though  he  had  been  quiet 
for  many  years,  he  has,  since  your  ab¬ 
sence  from  Rosemount,  been  seen  more 
than  once.” 

44  Indeed!”  said  Eliza;  44  your  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Haunted 
Valley  is  later  than  mine,  as  to  particulars, 
by  nearly  half  a  century ;  but,  Mary,  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

“Why,  if  the  man  who  walks  there,” 
said  Mary,  with  assumed  gravity,  44  has 
actually  and  bona  fide  been  already  hung, 
I  say — go.” 

44  But,  Mary,”  said  Eliza,  44  if  there 
should  be  a  man  walking  there,  who  is 
doing  his  best  to  deserve,  but  has  not  yet 
received  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  the 
meeting  might  not  be  so  pleasant.” 

44  Unless,”  replied  Mary,  laughing,  44  it 
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should  appear  under  the  similitude  of  a 
certain  incognitus.” 

“  You  had  almost  induced  me,”  said 
Eliza,  in  a  tone  of  pretended  anger,  “  to 
decline  the  adventure ;  but  you  shall  posi¬ 
tively  on,  Miss  Mary  Hopewell,  if  ’tis 
only  to  punish  you  for  your  sly  insinua¬ 
tion.” 

“  Allons  then,”  said  Mary — “  allons  !  I 
am  afraid  of  neither — 

*  Black  spirits  or  white — blue  spirits  or  grey.’ 

Though  truly  it  does,  on  a  closer  inspec¬ 
tion,  look  as  if  it  was  a  most  inviting  spot 
for  a  midnight  dance  ‘  around  the  furnace 
blue.’  Oh,  what  famous  cauldrons  of  un¬ 
lawful  broth  have  been  boiled  down  in 
that  darksome  glen  !— But  on,  I  say — let 
us  on.” 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley,  which  reached  up  to  the 
ample  orchard,  covering,  with  its  um¬ 
brageous  foliage,  all  the  south  side  of  the 
hill  which  formed  Rosemount.  So  com- 
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pletely  overgrown  was  it  with  wood, 
bushes,  and  briers,  of  every  description, 
that  our  young  ladies  despaired  of  finding 
entrance,  until  observing  a  small  sheep- 
path,  they  were  enabled  to  descend  by  it 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  dell.  For 
some  distance  there  was  no  possibility  of 
proceeding,  except  by  the  path  mention¬ 
ed.  On  each  side  the  ground  was  covered 
with  tangled  juniper,  and  beds  of  reeds; 
but  as  they  advanced,  the  rank  luxuriance 
of  the  soil  was  changed  for  a  super-stratum 
of  stone  and  gravel ;  and  the  stream, 
which  had,  as  yet,  crept  slowly  and  slug¬ 
gishly  along,  now  burst  away  with  eddy¬ 
ing  force,  through  the  chasms  it  had  open¬ 
ed,  or  dashed  its  foaming  spray  over  the 
rocks  which  opposed  its  course,  whilst  the 
hoarse  sound  of  the  many  waterfalls  well 
accorded  with  the  dreary  scene,  and  as¬ 
sisted  to  send  up  a  creeping  horror  through 
the  blood. 

“  It  may  be  most  truly  observed,”  said 
Mary,  as  she  stepped  carefully  among  the 
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loose  stones  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
“  that  nothing  is  lacking  at  Rosemount ; 
no,  not  even  a  valley,  in  which  the  very 
genius  of  romance  might  disport  content¬ 
ed.  Its  fair  damsels  may  pass  presto  from 
their  toilets,  or  the  drawing-room,  into 
the  very  region  of  gloom  and  horror, 
‘  where  ghosts  and  owlets  nightly  cry  or 
where,  if  they  do  not,  their  taste  in  such 
matters  has  been  generally  and  greatly 
misrepresented.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Eliza,  e<  that 
near  as  I  was  born,  and  have  lived,  to  this 
valley,  I  was  never  in  it  before?  I  did 
not,  until  lately,  know  the  real  truth  of 
the  story  which  is  related  of  it.  I  will 
but  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  site  of  the 
mill  which  formerly  stood  hereabouts,  and 
then  we  will  return.” 

“  What,  without  seeing  the  ghost  ?’ 
said  Mary. 

“  Ah,  Miss  Mary,”  said  Eliza,  “  are 
you  so  courageous  ?  How  would  you  be 
terrified  now,  if,  on  reaching  yon  bend  in 
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the  valley,  we  were  to  see  beyond  it,  seat* 
ed  on  the  ruins  of  his  mill-dam,  like  Ma¬ 
rius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  the  very 
form  of  the  unfortunate  miller  ?” 

"  Hush !”  said  Mary,  “  you  frighten 
me :  I  will  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  however.” 

Arrived  at  the  point  of  view  alluded  to 
by  Eliza,  they  found  the  stream  divided 
into  two  separate  currents,  forming,  what 
was  called  at  Rosemount,  <e  Hangman’s 
Island,”  a  beautiful  spot  of  level  ground, 
containing  three  or  four  acres  of  land. 
One  of  the  streams  had  been  formerly  the 
mill-race,  as  it  appeared;  for  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  the  island  were  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  mill  itself,  and  standing  near 
them— -a  human  figure ! 

Mary  shrieked,  and  was  running  back, 
when  Eliza,  after  her  own  momentary 
alarm  subsided,  called  out  to  her — “  What, 
without  seeing  the  ghost  ?”  repeating 
Mary’s  words — “  without  looking  at  the 
ghost,  now  he  appears  ?  Oh,  shame !  if 
you  desert  me,  I  will  represent  your  cow- 
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ardice  in  such  terms  as  shall  make  you  a 
warning  to  all  damsels-errant,  who  under¬ 
take  adventures  to  which  their  courage  is 
unequal.” 

6(  You  know  him  then,”  said  Mary,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  recover  herself,  and  return* 
ing,  with  timid,  and  only  half-assured 
steps,  to  the  side  of  her  friend — “  you 
know  him,  I  find,  and  of  course  there  is 
nothing  to  fear ;  but  you  should  not  have 
taken  me  at  such  disadvantage.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  is  awful.  Had  he  taken  the 
same  form  in  which  you  conjured  him  up 
last  (for  I  suppose  it  is  the  production  of 
your  ring),  I  might  venture  to  look  on  it ; 
for,  if  I  remember,  it  was  not  excessively 
frightful.” 

“  My  dearest  Mary,”  said  Eliza,  blush¬ 
ing,  “  surely  you  do  not  for  one  instant 

suppose - Why,  the  person  you  see, 

though  I  cannot  possibly  account  for  his 
appearance  here  at  this  time,  is  actually  the 
son  of  the  miller — it  is  Perkins  himself. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Mary ;  he  is 
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known  to  me  as  a  venerable  man — a  Me¬ 
thodist  preacher.” 

By  this  time  the  person  in  question  had 
perceived  the  young  ladies,  and  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  them  with  hasty  strides. 
Without  manifesting  any  thing  like  sur¬ 
prise,  he  shook  hands  with  them  both, 
saying — “  How  dost  do  ?  I  had  understood 
none  of  the  Rosemount  people  visited  this 
spot.  If  I  have  intruded  on  your  walks, 
I  am  sorry ;  therefore - ” 

“  So  far  from  considering  your  presence 
as  an  intrusion,”  said  Eliza,  e<  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  see  you.” 

“  I  doubt  it  not — I  doubt  it  not,”  re¬ 
plied  the  preacher.  “  And  who  might 
this  be — ’tis  not  your  sister  ?” 

“  ’Tis  Miss  Hopewell,  daughter  of  co¬ 
lonel  Hopewell.” 

“  A  good  girt — a  good  girl  she  is ;  I 
have  heard  of  her  too.  How  truly  may  I 
say,  if  I  hold  my  peace,  the  very  stones 
will  cry  out  against  me !  Here  I  came,  to 
indulge  in  vain  thoughts — to  remember 
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me  of  the  days  that  are  gone — to  think — 
yes,  and  to  weep,  for  those  beyond,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  sighs  and  tears, 
and  lo,  here  is  work  for  me  to  do. 

“  How  beautiful  you  are !”  said  the  old 
man,  gazing  on  Eliza ;  “  and  they  tell  me 
you  are  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful :  so 
said  colonel  Berkley,  and  so  say  all. — And 
here  is  another  dear  young  creature,” 
turning  to  Mary — “  here  is  another  dear 
young  creature,  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  just 
such  as  you  are.  Oh,  how  hard  does  it 
seem  to  tell  such  beings  that  they  are  still 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  ini¬ 
quity  !  so  kind,  so  feeling,  so  harmless,  so 
unassuming,  so  anxious  to  do  well,  so 
fearful  to  do  evil — how  shall  a  rough  old 
man  like  me  persuade  them  to  cast  off  all 
dependence  on  their  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  and  put  on  that 
righteousness  which  is  through  faith  ?  I, 
who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things, 
may  wTell  count  this  world  nothing,  so 
that  I  may  win  Christ ;  but  you — oh. 
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yoli,  dear  children,  how  hard  it  will 
be  for  you  to  count  all  things  but  as  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  !  No  doubt  you 
think  you  are  willing  to  do,  and  to  suffer, 
much ;  yet,  though  you  will  not  be  called 
on  to  resist  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin,  the  world — the  World,  my  children, 
will  be  very  strong  against  you* 

*  I  cannot  tell  your  fortune,  young 
lady,”  said  he,  as  a  kind  of  smile  passed 
over  his  features — “  I  hope  it  is  good ;  but 
this  child— this  Eliza  Belcour,  has  much 
given  her,  more  is  about  to  be  given 
her,  and  much  will  be  required  of 
her.  She  will  not  be  thwarted  in  her 
Christian  course  by  her  husband— she  will 
be  cheered  and  encouraged  on  her  way. 
A  feeling  heart  will  be  hers,  and  a  boun* 
tiful  hand  will  be  hers,  and  a  full  hand 
will  be  hers :  oh,  may  she  never  come  to 
think  that  she  is  not  as  other  people  are- 
may  she  never  think  that  she  has  whereof 
to  boast — may  she  never  think  that  she 
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lias  apprehended  any  thing ;  but  this  one 
thing  may  she  do,  forgetting  the  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to 
things  which  are  before,  may  she  press 
towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ! 

u  I  love  you,  my  child,”  said  the  old 
man,  “  for  your  own  sake,  and  I  will  love 
you  yet  more  for  his  sake  who  is  to  be 
your  husband.  Well,  well,  do  not  be 
ashamed.  I  do  but  speak  my  own  thought, 
and  own  wish  perhaps,  and  you  must  not 
take  it  amiss ;  and  now  I  won’t  keep  you 
longer ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  as  I  hope, 
I  shall  not  want  opportunities  to  speak  all 
my  mind  to  you.  And  it  may  be,  that 
for  his  sake  you  will  use  your  interest 
with  the  madam  Belcour,  to  let  the  old 
wanderer  locate  himself  on  this  very  spot. 
Some  persons  in  my  situation  would  fly 
from  it,  as  from  the  valley  of  Tophet.  So 
will  not  I.  It  was  here,  even  here,  that 
my  eyes  first  opened  on  the  light  of  day  ; 
and  here,  as  I  hope,  they  will  close  on  it. 
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Here,  in  my  first  childhood,  I  crawled 
about ;  and  in  my  second  I  would  fain  be 
allowed  to  do  the  same — as  harmless  will 
I  be  in  the  last  as  in  the  first. 

“I  have  been  favoured,  blessed  be  His 
name  for  all  things  !  to  suffer  for  truth’s 
sake  and  the  gospel’s ;  I  have  had  trials 
of  cruel  mockings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds 
and  imprisonment ;  and  often  have  I  been 
in  great  peril  by  waters ;  and  narrowly 
have  I  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  for 
a  poor  wanderer  like  me  4  to  give  com¬ 
mandment  concerning  my  bones ;’  yet 
ever  has  it  been  my  wish  and  desire,  that 
this  spot  might  prove  at  last  4  my  cave  of 
Macphelah,  even  such  as  was  in  the  field 
of  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar,  the  Hittite, 

which  is  before  Mamre;  the  same  which 

•  * 

Abraham  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.’ 

*  44  Farewell,  my  children  !”  said  the  old 
man  ;  44 1  must  now  go.  Hereafter  I  will 
be  more  myself  when  I  visit  this  spot. 
’Tis  not  for  those  <  to  whom  He  has  pro- 
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mised  to  give  the  kingdom,  to  be  sorrow¬ 
ing  as  men  without  hope.*  Again  I  say 
farewell !” 

He  turned  away,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight  amongst  the  bushes  and  rocks. 

“  He  is  gone  so  suddenly,”  said  Eliza, 
“  that  I  did  not  ask  the  old  man  to  Rose-r 
mount,  almost  at  the  door  as  he  was.” 

(<  Will  the  ring,”  said  Mary,  slyly,  <e  do 
nothing  for  you  in  such  a  case  ?” 

“  The  ring!”  said  Eliza,  looking  in 
Mary’s  face  with  an  air  of  abstraction — 
“  the  ring !” 

“  Nay,”  said  Mary,  “  I  pretend  not  to 
understand  such  mysteries.  I  merely 
thought  you  had  taken  my  hint,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  incognitus  under  another  form, 
for  my  special  observance.  But  now  we 
talk  of  rings,  it  might  be  as  well  that  I 
offer  myself  as  a  bridesmaid.” 

“  Well,  Mary,”  said  Eliza,  gravely,  “  I 
see  you  think  I  maintain  some  secret  cor¬ 
respondence  with  these  strange  beings.” 

“  Why,  really,”  said  Mary,  “  as  their 
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friendship,  or  guardianship,  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  gone  the  length  of  providing 
a  suitable  husband,  I  should  suppose - 

“  Suppose  nothing,”  said  Eliza,  quickly, 
“  but  that  I  am  as  ignorant  who  the  per¬ 
son  is  to  whom  the  old  man  alluded  as 
you  are.” 

“  I  hold  that  assertion  to  be  somewhat 
equivocal,”  said  Mary;  “  you  may  not 
know  who  he  is,  but  you  may  know  the 
person.” 

“  I  declare,” said  Eliza,  turning  round  and 
blushing,  K  you  are  but  a  silly  girl,  Mary, 
after  all  the  praises  bestowed  on  you.” 

“  You  do  know  him  then  ?”  said  Mary, 
archly. 

<e  No  more  than  you  do,”  replied  Eliza; 
*  yet  I  confess  I  am  led  to  imagine  that, 
if  the  old  man  meant  any  particular  per¬ 
son,  it  was - ” 

“  The  incognitus,”  said  Mary.  “  Well, 
the  whole  matter,  I  must  say,  is  involved 
in  a  most  delightful  maze  of  confusion ; 
and  you  have  just  so  much  light  on  the 
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subject  as  might  be  expected  by  a  fair 
lady,  who  goes  speering  for  news  of  and 
concerning  such  things  *  to  a  haunted 
hollow;’  from  which  we  have,  however, 
now  happily  escaped,  for  here  comes  a 
servant  to  tell  us — oh,  what  a  falling  off 
is  there,  my  friend  ! — that  ‘  tea  is  ready.” 
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Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  parting  accents  whisper’d  praise. 

Goldsmith. 

Mary  was  mistaken  as  to  the  import  of 
the  servant’s  message.  He  was  seeking 
them  to  communicate  the  very  unpleasant 
intelligence  brought  by  Mr.  Henry  Hope- 
well,  who  had  just  arrived.  Miss  Emily’s 
indisposition  had  returned  with  such  in¬ 
creased  violence,  that,  though  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Rosemount,  Mrs.  Belcour  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed  with  her.  They 
had  been  so  far  fortunate,  however,  as  to 
reach  the  house  of  a  hospitable  family, 
who  made  every  exertion  to  accommo¬ 
date  them. 

The  symptoms  of  Miss  Hopewell’s 
malady  were  such  as  to  forbid  the  hope 
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that  she  could  be  moved  even  on  the 
morrow  and  Mr.  Hopewell  bore  a  polite 
invitation  from  the  lady  of  the  house,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  request  from  Miss  Emily 
herself,  ihat  her  sister  should  go  to  her  in 
the  morning.  The  major  offered  to  escort 
her  to  the  house,  from  whence  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  proceed  to  Marlevale  for  a  few 

4 

days  ;  Mr.  De  V apour  talked  of  joining 
his  countrymen  at  colonel  Berkley’s;  and 
.thus  the  party  at  Rosemount  was  nearly 
broken  up,  even  before  it  had  collected. 

Though  deeply  regretting  the  cause  of 
this  dispersion,  Eliza  was  not  sorry  to  be 
left  with  no  other  company  than  Mary. 
As  for  master  Henry,  having  made  him 
free  of  the  house,  she  was  aware  that  he 
would  not  oppress  them  with  his  company. 
She  was  engaged  in  making  some  arrange¬ 
ments,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who,  on  Jane’s  joining  her  sister,  was 

to  return  home,  when  an  old  maidservant, 

«  * 

who  claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  Miss 
’Liza,  seeing  ,  that  she  had  been  her  parti- 
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cular  nurse,  entered  the  room,  and  with 
an  air  of  much  mystery,  told  her  she  had 
some  strange  news  for  her. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  to  say  it,  Miss  ’Liza,” 
said  the  old  woman ;  “  but  I  hopes  the 
match  will  never  take  place  after  alL” 

“  What  match,”  said  Eliza,  carelessly, 
w  do  you  mean  ?” 

«  Why,  between  you  and  Mr.  George 
Berkley.” 

“  Me  and  George  Berkley  !”  said  Eliza. 
"  What  put  that  into  your  head,  mammy 

Ndly  ?” 

* 

“  Oh !  it’s  been  in  my  head,  Miss  ’Liza, 
ever  since  you  was  a  baby ;  but  I  hopes 
and  trusts  it  will  never  get  into  yours. 
Oh,  Miss  ’Liza,  he’s  a  sad  dreadful  young 
man — that  young  Mr.  George  Berkley.” 

“  Is  he  at  Berkley  Park,  Nelly  ?”  said 
Eliza. 

rt  He’s  bin  come  there  about  a  week,” 
replied  the  maid ;  “  and  topsyturvy  works 
he’s  made,  sure  enough.” 

“  Poor  colonel  Berkley !”  said  Eliza ; 
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"  that  this  trial  should  come  upon  him  at 
such  a  time ! — Did  you  hear  who  came 
home  with  the  colonel)  Nelly  ?”  she  asked, 
with  some  hesitation. 

**  Not  any  body  that  I  heard  of,  Miss  ; 
but  the  young  gentleman  he  came  home 
the  same  day,  and  bad  doings  there  was.” 

“  As  how  ?”  said  Eliza  ;  “  were  there 
no  persons  with  colonel  Berkley  ?” 

“  No,  Miss.  I  am  most  feared  to  tell 
you,  for  fear  it  should  come  to  his  ears ; 
for  they  say  he  knows  every  thing,  and 
goes  here  and  there  without  any  body’s 
seeing.” 

Let  me  hear  what  the  bad  doings 
were,  however  ?”  said  Eliza. 

**  Why,  then.  Miss  ’Liza,  they  say,  as 
soon  as  he  got  home  he  carried  the  poor 
old  colonel  to  his  room,  and  locked  him 
up,  and  he  won’t  suffer  one  of  the  poor  old 
soul’s  friends  to  go  near  him.” 

“  Impossible f’  said  Eliza;  “  there  were, 
I  think — there  were  those  with  the  colo¬ 
nel  who  would  not  have  suffered  such  an 
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outrage  to  be  committed  in  their  presence 
at  least.” 

,  “  ’Tis  as  true  as  I  am  here,”  said  the 
old  nurse.  “  There  was  nobody  there 
but  himself,  and  a  great  big  man  from  out 
parts,  that  he  brought  to  help  against  his 
own  father.” 

“  This  is  strange  news  indeed,  mammy 
Nelly  !”  said  Eliza ;  “  and  either  you  or  I 
have  been  very  much  deceived.” 

“  ’Tis  no  more  strange  than  true,”  said 
the  old  woman.  “  Why,  love  you.  Miss 
’Liza,  every  body  talks  about  it;  and  you 
know  our  young  people  is  always  going 
backwards  and  forwards.  There  was  big 
Jim  and  yellow  Robert — they  was  there 
the  very  night  he  come,  and  heard  all 
about  it.  Tom  Bully,  the  colonel’s  head 
man,  said  you  might  hear  the  poor  soul 
crying  out,  and  the  hard-hearted  villains 
as  they  are,  though  I  say  it,  was  a  mock¬ 
ing  him,  and  crying  out  4  amen’  to  every 
thing  he  said.” 

r  “  ’Tis  too  shocking  for  belief!”  said 
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Eliza :  “  can  it  be  possible  that  the  wretch¬ 
ed  man  wishes  to  confine  his  father  under 
a  pretence  of  insanity  ?  ’Tis  too  horrible 
to  think  of!  and  the  mysterious  stranger 
— was  he  then  an  impostor  ?  did  he  know 
nothing  of  colonel  Berkley’s  situation?  or 
may  he  not  have  been  deceived  himself 
with  false  accounts  ?  He  did  not  say,  if 
I  remember,  he  had  actually  seen  him 
since  we  parted  at  Indian  Spring.” 

Whilst  she  thus  mused,  her  nurse,  at¬ 
tributing  the  distracted  perplexity  which 
she  discovered  in  her  countenance  to  a 
source  very  wide  of  the  real  cause  of  her 
disturbance,  made  the  following  attempt 
to  comfort  her : — “  Don’t  go  for  to  take  it 
so  to  heart,  Miss  ’Liza — I  don’t  believe 
they  can  force  you  to  marry  him,  if  it  goes 
aginst  you.” 

“  What  has  put  into  your  head,  Nelly, 
that  I  am  to  marry  George  Berkley  ?” 

“  Why,  didn’t  your  pa  and  his  fix  it  so 
many  long  years  ago?  and,  to  be  sure, 
didn’t  your  pa  leave  you  your  land  all  ly- 
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ing  alongside  of  Berkley  Park,  that  it 
might  be  convenient  like  ?  and  that’s  part 
of  the  quar’l  ’tween  the  old  colonel  and 
his  son.” 

“  The  what  ?”  said  Eliza,  “  the  quarrel 
about  me?” 

“  Oh  dear  yes,  Miss !”  said  the  nurse  ; 
“  didn’t  you  never  hear  it?  well,  to  be 
sure,  misiss  never  know’d  it,  to  my  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge.  When  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  was  in  from  England  two  years 
ago,  the  colonel  swore  he  wouldn’t  never 
speak  to  him  agin,  if  he  didn’t  come 
and  court  you  right  out  of  hand ;  and  so 
he  wouldn’t;  and  so  they  quar’led,  and 
parted.” 

“  Oh,  my  good  mammy  Nelly,”  said 
Eliza,  “  your  stories  are  too  absurd,  too 
ridiculous.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  ’surd  or  how  ’dick- 
lous  they  may  be,  Miss,  but  I  know  they’re 
true,”  said  the  offended  nurse;  and  in 
her  zeal  to  substantiate  them,  she  re¬ 
vealed  a  little  matter  of  her  own  practice 
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in  the  science  of  waiting-maidism  (a  piece 
of  impudence),  to  which  nothing  less  than 
this  attack  on  her  veracity  could  have 
prompted  her. 

"  Miss  ’Liza,  I’ll  jist  tell  you :  when 
Mr.  George  Berkley  was  in  the  country 
before,  there  was  constant  letters  goin* 
between  his  pa  and  misiss;  and  so  one 
day  the  colonel  comes  over  himself,  and  as 
we  all  know’d  what  was  goin’  on,  I  jist—* 
I  hope  it  wasn’t  no  harm— I  jist  listen’d 
at  the  door  to  hear  ’bout  it,  and  I  heerd 
the  colonel  say,  if  George  didn’t  come 
and  court  you  before  that  day  week,  Berk¬ 
ley  Park  shouldn’t  be  no  home  for  him. 
Accordin’,  a  few  days  after  that,  I  was  over 
at  the  Park  myself,  and  there  I  heerd 
they  had  had  a  dreadful  blow  up  ’bout  it, 
and  Mr.  George  was  gone  back  to  his  aunt 
Berkley,  in  England.” 

“  Can  it  be  possible !”  said  Eliza,  with¬ 
out  noticing  the  presence  of  her  informer, 
“  that  my  mother  should,  after  that——” 

Before  she  could  finish  the  sentence, 
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which  her  wounded  delicacy  suggested, 
a  bustle  was  heard  below  stairs,  and  a  vi¬ 
sitor  was  announced — Mr.  George  Berk¬ 
ley  ! 

Eliza  involuntarily  sunk  on  a  bed  near 
which  she  was  standing  at  the  moment ; 
while  the  old  woman,  who  was  absolutely 
horror-struck  at  the  name,  exclaimed — 
“  Dear  Miss  ’Liza !  dear,  sweet  honey ! 
don’t  you  mind  him — don’t  listen  to  him 
— he’ll  make  you  b’lieve  black  is  white, 
and  white  black — don’t  go  down !  don’t 
go  down  ! — only  think,  he’s  driv’d  off  all 
the  colonel’s  old  friends — he’s  kill’d  all  his 
father’s  hounds — he’s  broke  up  all  sort  of 
agreeableness  at  Berkley  Park — he’s  the 
stingy’st,  the  crossest,  the  meanest,  cruel¬ 
lest - ” 

“  Where  is  Miss  Hopewell  ?”  said  Eliza ; 
and  by  her  question,  putting  an  end  to 
this  list  of  vituperative  epithets. 

Miss  Hopewell  was  walking  in  the 
orchard. 

"  Where  Mr.  Henry  Hopewell  ?” 
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Mr.  Hopewell  was  at  the  stables. 

“  I  cannot  see  him,”  said  Eliza ;  “  wor¬ 
ried,  perplexed  as  I  am,  he  would  attri¬ 
bute  my  manner  to - 1  cannot  see  him !” 

she  repeated. 

This  was  sufficient  for  old  Nelly  :  she 
hastened  from  the  room.  In  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  she  returned  :  the  matter  was  all 
fixed. — “  Mrs.  Belcour  and  Miss  Maria 
not  at  home  ;  Miss  Eliza  indisposed.  The 
gentleman  was  very  sorry  —  would  do 
himself  the  pleasure  the  next  day.” 

Eliza  heard  Nelly’s  report  of  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  silence,  and  remained  for  some 
time  without  changing  her  position,  and 
seemingly  lost  in  thought ;  at  length,  as 
though  some  very  sudden  idea  presented 
itself,  she  rose  in  much  agitation,  saying 
— “  Nelly,  is  he  gone  ?  Which  way  did 
lie  go  ?  If  I  could  see  him  one  instant 
from  the  window- - ” 

“  Dear  love  you,  Miss,”  returned  Nelly, 
“  he  has  bin  gone  these  ten  minutes.” 

“It  is  of  no  consequence,”  she  said,  re- 
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covering  herself.  “  How  could  I  be  so 
excessively  foolish  to  imagine  it  possible  ?” 

And  a  moment  after  Mary  entered, 
saying,  with  assumed  gravity,  as  she  laid 
by  her  bonnet — “  Eliza,  my  dear,  you 
will  be  horridly  chid  when  our  lady-mo¬ 
ther  comes,  for  refusing  to  see  the  heir  of 
Berkley  Park.  If  you  love  me,  practise 
an  answer.” 

“  I  could  not  see  him,”  said  Eliza,  dis¬ 
covering  by  her  voice  the  agitation  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown.  <e  I  am 
sorry,  I  am  very  sorry,  mamma  should 
have  expected — should  have  required  it. 
On  many  accounts,  Mary,  I  could  not 
consent  to  receive  him,  without  mamma’s 
presence.  Why  he  should  have  come 
here,  I  can’t  imagine.  Oh,  what  a  cha¬ 
racter  he  bears  in  the  neighbourhood ! 
Nelly  here  has  just  been  relating  such  in¬ 
stances  of  his  conduct.” 

“  Shocking !  shocking !”  said  Mary. 
“  I  have  had  the  counterpart  from  your 
old  steward,  or  manager,  or  housekeeper. 
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for  I  think  he  exercises  a  trifold  function ; 
and  I  assure  you  Mr.  George  has  not  the 
good  word  of  Mr.  Brian.” 

Can  it  be  possible,”  said  Eliza,  “  that 
he  has  actually  confined  his  father  to  his 
room  ?” 

“  Mr.  Brian  avers  it,”  said  Mary. 

“  Then  to  think  of  his  wanton  spite, 
in  killing  his  father’s  old  hounds !” 

“  I  heard  not  that,”  Mary  replied.  “  Mr. 
Brian  dwelled  chiefly  on  his  cruelty  in 
having  the  mint-bed  dug  up.” 

“  His  moroseness  to  the  servants,”  ob¬ 
served  Eliza. 

“  Insupportable  !”  returned  Mary.  “  He 
has  absolutely  put  his  veto  upon  all  noisy 
merriment  within  the  precincts  of  Berkley 
Park,  after  twelve  of  the  clock  on  Satur¬ 
day  night.  Mr.  Brian,  I  can  tell  you, 
shakes  his  head,  and  looks  very  wise  and 
melancholy  as  he  speaks  of  such  innova¬ 
tions.  To  deprive  the  poor  old  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  company  of  his  friends  too !” 
added  Mary,  finding  Eliza  made  no  re- 
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ply  to  her  last  remark — “  to  deprive  him  of 
his  old  boon  companions.  Mr.  Brian  says, 
a  jollier  set  never  man  was  blessed  with. 
I  am  fearful,  Eliza,  you  will  find  Berkley 
Park  but  a  lonesome  place ;  that  is,  com¬ 
pared  to  what  it  has  been.” 

“  Your  whole  discourse  and  manner,” 
said  Eliza,  reproachfully,  “  is  a  riddle  to 
me.  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  You  are  either  a  very  sly,  or  a  very 
dull  girl,”  said  Mary. 

“  I  am  only  the  latter,  Mary,”  replied 
Eliza,  gravely. 

<e  My  sweet  girl,”  said  Mary,  affection¬ 
ately,  “  forgive  me;  but  if  you  do  not 
explain  to  me  some  enigmatical  passages 
in  your  history  before  to-morrow,  I  will 
apply  for  elucidation  to — Mr.  George 
Berkley.  Do  you  understand  me  now?” 

“  I  am  Eliza — not  CEdipus”  said  Eliza, 
trying  to  smile. 

Just  as  she  uttered  these  words,  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  little  girl,  who  came  in  saying — 
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**  Missee,  aunt  Jinny  want  speak  wid  you.” 

“  Tell  her  to  come  up,”  said  Eliza.— 
“  She  Is  the  granddaughter,  Mary,  of  an 
old  African,  said  to  be  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old :  she  brings  me  some  mes¬ 
sage  from  him. 

“  And  how  is  uncle  Sambo  ?”  she  said 
to  a  middle-aged  decent-looking  woman 
who  entered  the  room,  and  who,  making 
a  low  courtesy,  placed  her  hands  before 
her  on  her  white  linen  apron — “  Sarvant, 
Miss,  sarvant.” 

“  And  how  is  uncle  Sambo  ?”  said  Eliza, 
repeating  her  question,  in  a  voice  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  encouragement. 

“  Oh,  grandaddy  is  mos  gone,  Miss,” 
she  said  ;  “  an  day  fore  yiserday,  he  bin 
see  the  carriage  go  by,  and  heerd  Miss 
’Liza  was  come,  and  to  be  sure  he’ll  not 
rest  a  minute  but  he  mus  be  wantin  to 
sen  after  you.  And  if  Miss  ’Liza  would  be 
so  good  to  poor  old  man,  I’m  thinkin  he’ll 
never  trouble  her  any  more,  for  he’s  mos 
gone.” 
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“  I  will  go  and  see  him,  certainly,”  said 
Eliza.  “  Tell  him,  Jenny,  I  will  come 
directly  after  dinner.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  a  blessed  young  misiss  !”  said 
Jenny,  as  she  went  down  stairs.  “  Dev 
wanted  to  persuade  me  not  to  go  up  to 
the  srret  house,  for  all  the  old  man  moaned 
after  her  so.  But  I  know’d  Miss  ’Liza 
would  go  and  see  him.” 

This  day,  unlike  the  others  which  had 
passed  since  the  commencement  of  our 
story,  was  overcast  with  clouds  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  dinner  Eliza  took  her  way 
to  uncle  Sambo’s.  Mary  would  willingly 
have  accompanied  her,  but  as  he  was  re¬ 
presented  to  be  so  low,  it  was  thought 
that  Eliza  had  better  first  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  able  to  bear  the  presence  of  a 
stranger ;  and  she  went  alone. 

The  dwelling  of  old  Sambo  was  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  and  immediately  at  the 
point  where  the  carriage  way,  leading  up 
to  Rosemount,  branched  off  from  the  more 
public  road.  The  distance  from  the  house 
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to  the  spot,  across  the  field,  was  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  mile — the  circuitous 
route  of  the  road  made  it  nearly  two.  Fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  maid,  bearing  a  basket  of 
refreshments  and  cordials  for  the  old  Afri¬ 
can,  Eliza  soon  found  herself  in  the  little 
garden  which  surrounded  his  hut  This 
was  kept  in  order  by  his  granddaughter 
Jenny;  the  beds  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
cabbages,  fringed  round  with  broom-corn, 
were  the  only  productions  it  boasted- 
“  And  how  is  the  old  man,  Jenny  ?” 
said  Eliza,  as  she  entered  the  room. 

“  Oh,  Miss,  he’s  amos  gone,  sure  enough, 
he’s  bin  a  talking  his  own  country  talk 
ever  since  I  got  back,  and  that’s  a  sure 
sign  it’s  all  over  with  him.” 

There  was  nothing  in  this  negro  hut 
which  could  shock  the  eye  of  the  most 
fastidious  observer.  It  is  true,  that  on  this 
occasion  it  was  swept,  and  arranged  in  the 
expectation  of  a  visit  from  the  young  mis¬ 
tress  ;  but  every  thing,  both  without  and 
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within,  indicated  comfort,  convenience; 
and  cleanliness. 

44  Did  you  tell  him  I  was  coming,  Jen¬ 
ny?”  said  Eliza. 

44  I  did,  Miss;  and  he  tried  very  hard 
to  set  up  till  you  come ;  but  he  was  con¬ 
stant  mumblin  his  own  talk,  and  at  last 
he  got  so,  I  was  ’bliged  to  lay  him  on  the 
bed.  •  Here  he  is.” 

Eliza  stepped  forward,  and  beheld  an 
awful  sight.  The  tall  form  of  the  old 
negro  \Vas  stretched  at  full  length  on  his 
bed,  his  head  and  shoulders  raised  so 
much,  as  to  enable  him  to  look  around. 

f  ■ 

Though  the  flight  of  a  hundred  years  had 
frosted  his  head,  it  had  quenched  nothing 
of  the  fire  of  his  eye,  which,  as  it  glanced 
around  and  lighted  on  his  young  mistress, 
beamed  with  expressions  of  such  unutter¬ 
able  gratitude  and  joy,  as  rendered  it  almost 
unearthly. — 44  Old  Sambo  be  goin,  missee,” 
said  he,  endeavouring  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  her.  44  Oh,  my  missee,  you  no 
bin  come,  Sambo  no  go  to  good  place.” 
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<6  Poor  old  man,”  said  Eliza,  “  I  hope 
you  have  not  forgotten  what  I  told  you, 
and  read  to  you  from  the  good  book?” 

“  Ah,  missee,”  said  the  negro,  “  me  no 
forgit  now  me  see  missee.  Eut  all  night, 
all  day,  Mumbo  Jumbo  trouble  me — 
trouble  me  so.  Mumbo  Jumbo  shew  me 

Yanimarew,  dat  me  countree.  He  tell  a 

* 

me  me  go  back — see  all  me  pholey  people. 
Me  no  Sambo — no  Sambo  no  more  ben 
me  get  dare — me  Hamet  Ben  Seaca  ;  me 
got  much  cattle — me  got  much  peoples 
too — me  lay  all  day  under  big— big  bishe- 
loe  tree — me  drink  de  colo  water.  Oh, 
but  me  be  bad,  bad  man  ben  me  go  back. 
But  soon  me  see  missee,  me  no  mind 
Mumbo  Jumbo — me  know  good  news. 
Oh,  missee,  Sambo  poor  old  fool  man — 
he  no  can  pray  good  word.  Oh,  put  good 
word  in  Sambo  mout.  Missee  speak  for 
Sambo.  Missee,  missee,  no  let  Mumbo 
Jumbo  come.” 

“  How  sorry  I  am,”  said  Eliza,  “  that 
I  did  not  bring  a  prayer-book  !” 
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“  Maybe  young  misiss  can  say  some 
words  without  her  book,”  said  Jenny, 
anxiously.  “  The  poor  old  man  does  try, 
but  can’t  make  no  hand.  Misiss  can  ax 
the  Lord  to  take  him  for  Jesus’  sake. 
Misiss  can  do  that.” 

“  I  can,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  that  much,”  said  Eliza. 

The  old  man  appeared  sensible  that  she 
was  about  to  accede  to  his  request,  for  he 
beckoned  to  her  to  approach  nearer  to 
him ;  then  folding  his  withered  hands  on 
his  breast,  he  cast  his  eyes  upwards  with 
such  an  expression  of  hope  and  resigna¬ 
tion,  that  Eliza,  unequal  as  she  considered 
herself  to  the  task,  was  in  a  manner  com¬ 
pelled  by  her  feelings  to  kneel  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  audibly  to  petition  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  his  departing  soul, 
ere  it  winged  its  flight  to  another  world, 
might  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  us 
in  the  glorious  Gospel ;  that  his  sins  might 
be  washed  out  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and  he  might  be  justified  by  faith,  saneti- 
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fied  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  and  thus 
clothed  and  covered  with  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ,  be  received  up  into  glory 
for  his  sake. 

At  the  commencement  of  her  prayer, 
the  old  man  feebly  raised  his  hand,  as 
though  he  intended  to  signify  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  request  she  was  making  for 
him  :  gradually  it  sunk  lower  and  lower; 
his  eyes  were,  for  an  instant,  irradiated  by 
the  brilliant  ray  of  hope,  then  began  to 
glare,  became  fixed,  and  as  she  concluded, 
a  slight,  very  slight  convulsion  announced 
that  his  soul  had  parted  from  its  earthly 
tabernacle. 

For  some  moments  Eliza  stood  mo¬ 
tionless,  looking  on  the  remains  of  the 
old  African,  her  mind  filled  with  awful 
reflections  on  the  secret  ways  of  Him 
“  who  is  wonderful  in  council.”  Here 
was  one  of  his  creatures,  who  had  been 
made  to  drain  the  cup  of  misery  to  its 
very  dregs,  by  the  wickedness  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men,  and  yet  that  very  wickedness, 
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by  tearing  him  from  his  native  land,  had 
placed  him  within  the  Gospel  sound,  and 
thus  worked  out  for  him,  as  she  hoped, 
“  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory,”  than  all  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  this  world  could  bestow. 

'  As  she  turned  round,  with  a  solemnity 
in  her  countenance  which  evinced  the 
high-wrought  tone  of  her  feelings,  she  be¬ 
held,  leaning  against  the  door  of  the  hut, 
the  young  stranger  of  the  inn.  She  ut¬ 
tered  no  exclamation  of  surprise,  betrayed 
no  confusion,  at  having  had  an  unex¬ 
pected  witness  of  the  devotion  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged.  Her  mind,  at  the 
moment,  was  raised  far  above  such  trifling 
considerations,  and  she  waited  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  explanation  of  his  unexpected  ap¬ 
pearance  with  calm  composure. 

Not  thus  calm  and  composed  was  the 
stranger. — “  I  will  not  say — no.  Miss  Bel- 
cour,  I  cannot  say,”  he  began,  as  the  tears 
actually  started  from  his  eyes,  “  that  I  am 
sorry  I  intruded,  though  most  uninten- 
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tionally,  during  your  performance  of  so 
solemn  an  office.  No,  I  never  can  regret 
that  I  have  witnessed  a  scene  on  which 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  gazed  with  delight — a  scene  inde¬ 
libly  imprinted  on  my  mind.  Oh  that 
all  those  who  imagine  in  their  hearts  that 
religion  is  a  vain  thing,  or  a  gloomy  thing, 
could  have  seen  it — could  have  seen  4  how 
lovely,  how  divinely  fair  it  may  be  made 
to  appear,  even  to  sinful  man  !” 

Eliza’s  composure  vanished  before  the 
stranger’s  animation,  and  she  found  her¬ 
self  unable  to  reply  to  this  rapturous  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  feelings. 

“  Allow  me,  Miss  Belcour,”  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  “  to  propose  your  removal 
to  the  open  air.” 

She  had  no  sooner,  in  compliance  with 
this  proposal,  reached  the  outer  side  of 
the  door,  than  she  perceived  a  carriage  ap¬ 
proaching.  It  was  her  mother  returning 
to  Rosemount. 

Distressed  and  confused  at  the  idea  of 
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the  construction  which  her  mother  might, 
and  in  all  probability  would  put  on  this 
accidental  conference  with  the  stranger, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  him  with¬ 
out  ceremony,  and  hurrying  from  the 
place,  when  placing  himself  before  her,  he 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  pass  with¬ 
out  absolute  rudeness.— A  combination 
of  events,  entirely  undesigned  on  my 
part,”  he  said,  <s  have  forced  me  more  than 
once  on  the  notice  of  Miss  Belcour  within 
the  last  few  days;  and  so  peculiarly  have 
I  been  situated,  that  until  to-day  I  have 
had  no  fit  opportunity  of  declaring  my 
name,  and  the  pretensions  I  have  to  claim 
an  acquaintance  at  Rosemount.” 

At  any  other  moment  Eliza  would  have 
given  all  her  attention  to  the  disclosure 
which  she  could  not  doubt  was  at  hand ; 
but  now  she  was  in  an  agony  of  impa¬ 
tience  at  being  thus  detained  ;  and  as  the 
disturbed  state  of  her  feelings  appeared 
but  too  plainly  marked  in  her  countenance, 
the  stranger  hesitated,  seemed  undecided 
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whether  or  in  what  manner  to  proceed ; 
and  ere  he  recovered  the  embarrassment 
which  appeared  to  attend  the  mention  of 
his  name,  Mrs.  Belcour’s  carriage  reached 
the  spot ;  it  stopped,  and  that  lady’s  voice 
was  heard  saying — “  I  will  take  you  home, 
Miss,  if  you  are  not  particularly  engaged.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 


So  then  I  find  there  is  to  be  no  elopement  after  all. 

The  Rivals. 

The  stranger,  as  though  nothing  moved 
by  the  circumstance,  accompanied  her  to 
the  carriage.  She  declined  his  hand  as 
he  would  have  assisted  her  to  enter  it,  but 
she  did  not  lose  the  words  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  offer* — “  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  to  call  at  Rosemount  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“  I  am  vastly  concerned,  Miss  Belcour,” 
said  the  lady,  with  affected  composure, 
“  that  I  arrived  so  inopportunely.  I  in¬ 
terrupted,  I  fear  me,  a  religious  courtship 
— did  I  not  ?  Defend  me,”  said  she,  no 
longer  able  to  disguise  her  anger — “  de¬ 
fend  me  from  all  canting  hypocrites !  I 
never  knew  it  otherwise*” 
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“  Allow  me,  my  dearest  mamma,”  said 
Eliza,  “  to  explain.” 

“  There  needs  no  explanation  what¬ 
ever,”  replied  Mrs.  Belcour — “  none  what¬ 
ever — I  understand  it  all.  Yet  I  should 
have  supposed,  that  in  my  absence,  at 
least,  delicacy  might  have  prevented  such 
a  meeting,  and  at  such  a  place.  I  am 
shocked — I  am  grieved — I  am  disappoint¬ 
ed  and  Mrs.  Belcour  put  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  eyes. 

This  was  more  than  Eliza’s  already 
overstrained  feelings  could  bear.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  mother’s  bosom,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  My  mother,  my  dear  mother, 
hear  me  before  you  condemn  me!” 

<tf  Raise  yourself  up,  child,”  said  Mrs. 
Belcour,  coldly  : I  will  hear  you,  if  the 
story  is  not  too  long,  or  too  romantic. 
Nothing  can  alter  my  opinion — or  my  de-  ~ 
termination,”  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

“  Come,  do  let’s  hear  at  once.” 

Discouraging  as  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  permission  was  given,  Eliza 
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narrated  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  her  visit  to  the  old  negro. 

“  It  differs  in  nothing  material,”  said 
Mrs.  Belcour,  as  Eliza  concluded,  “  from 
what  I  expected — quite  commonplace.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  old  idiot  is  dead. 
I  have  long  wished  to  get  rid  of  that  vile- 
looking  establishment  of  his  on  the  road. 
But  here  I  am,  thank  Heaven,  once  more 
at  Rosemount !  and  nothing  but  trouble 
have  I  seen  since  I  left  it.” 

Goldsmith  somewhere  observes,  that  a 
certain  great  philosopher,  he  believes  it 
was  Tom  Brown,  had  pronounced  the 
most  melancholy  moment  of  man’s  life  to 
be  that  in  which  “  the  reckoning  is  pro¬ 
duced  ”  This  may  hold  good  as  regards 
man ;  but  in  a  woman’s,  I  rather  incline 
to  the  opinion,  that  it  will  be  found  to  be 
that  in  which  a  lady,  after  a  jaunt  of  plea¬ 
sure,  returns  to  her  home,  dissatisfied  with 
all  around  her,  most  of  all  with  herself, 
and  disappointed  in  all  the  expectations 
she  had  formed  from  it.  Wo  be  to  the 
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luckless  dependent,  whether  servant,  child, 
or  husband,  who  crosses  her  humour  in 
such  evil  hour ! 

Ill  did  it  fare  with  poor  Eliza.  There 
was  no  intelligence  from  lord  Umberdale: 
very  uneasy  on  this  head  was  Mrs.  Bel- 
cour ;  but  Mr.  George  Berkley  had  been 
to  Rosemount ;  at  this  Mrs.  Belcour  re¬ 
vived.  No  doubt,  thought  she,  he  made 
lord  Umberdale’s  communication  to  Eliza: 
so  much  the  better  all  that.  Mrs.  Belcour 
knew  that  even  money  is  not  more  apt  to 
stick  to  the  fingers,  through  which  it  passes, 
than  are  these  same  passages  of  love.  Miss 
Eliza  was  sent  for. 

The  lady  endeavoured  to  divest  herself 
of  all  appearance  of  displeasure  as  she  said 
— “  And  so  young  Mr.  Berkley  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  to  pay  his  respects  ? — very  polite 
and  attentive.” 

“  Yes,  mamma,”  answered  Eliza,  faint¬ 
ly  ;  “  Mr.  Berkley  was  here  this  morning.” 

“  It  was  quite  attentive,”  said  Mrs.  Bel¬ 
cour  ;  “  and  he  was  charged  with  some 
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message  from  our  friend,  lord  Umber- 
dale?” 

Eliza  was  silent. 

“  You  don’t  reserve  all  your  confidence 
for  strangers,  I  hope,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour. 
“  What  did  George  Berkley  talk  about  ? 
what  did  he  say  particularly  of  lord  Um- 
berdale  ?” 

I  did  not  see  him,  mamma,”  said  Eli¬ 
za,  shrinking. 

“  Not  see  him  !”  said  Mrs.  Belcour — 
“  not  see  him !” 

•  *  *  «■  , 

“  I  was  unable  to  see  him,  mamma.  I 

was  discomposed,  and - ” 

“  And  you  thought  a  short  conference 
with  a  vagabond  Methodist  could  restore 
you,  I  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour  :  “  but 

r 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  Miss  Belcour. 
Your  father  left  you  your  own  mistress. 
1  have  done  with  you,  Miss.  I  have  one 
affectionate,  dutiful  child,  and  I  will  be 
satisfied.  You  may  go,  Miss;  I  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  say  to  you.” 

•• 

A  mother’s  displeasure,  however  unjust 
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it  might  be,  could  never  be  a  matter  of 
small  concern  to  Eliza — it  was  considered 
by  her  as  a  most  serious  and  painful  evil ; 
and  entirely  overcome  by  it,  she  had 
thrown  herself  on  her  bed  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  when  she  was  joined  by  Mary 
Hopewell. — “  Eliza,”  said  that  young  lady, 
seating  herself  by  her,  and  taking  her 
hand,  “  have  you  any  other  unhappiness 
than  that  which  arises  from  your  mother’s 
displeasure  at  your  refusal  to  see  Mr. 
Berkley  ?” 

Eliza  gave  no  other  intimation  of  her 
sense  of  Mary’s  presence  than  by  returning 
the  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  sobbing  yet 
more  violently. 

“  I  cannot  see  you  thus  distress  your¬ 
self,  my  sweet  girl,”  said  Mary,  “  when  I 
think  I  have  the  power  to  remove  all  your 
uneasiness ;  unless,  indeed,  it  arises  from 
sources  with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 
Can  you  trust  me  so  far  as  to  tell  me  if 
the — the  acquaintance— the  unknown — 
the  mysterious  incognitus,  is  in  anywise 
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concerned  in  causing  the  present  misun¬ 
derstanding  with  your  mother?” 

“  He  was  at  poor  old  Sambo’s,”  said 
Eliza,  confused ;  “  and  indeed  mamma 
puts  such  constructions  on  the  circum¬ 
stance  as  wound  me  to  the  heart.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Mary,  “  if  the  un¬ 
known  has  wounded  you  in  the  selfsame 
place,  there  is  no  great  harm  done.” 

“  Is  it  my  excellent,  amiable  Mary,” 
said  Eliza,  “  who  thus  sports  with  my 
feelings,  and  makes  so  light  of  a  mother’s 
displeasure  ?” 

“  Why  now,”  said  Mary,  “  I  do  but 
design  to  put  things  to  rights :  your  mo¬ 
ther  is  angry,  because  you  did  not  see 
George  Berkley,  and  because  you  did  see 
some  other  person  :  now  I  answer  and  say, 
that  you  did  see  George  Berkley,  and  no 
other  person.” 

As  Mary  pronounced  these  words,  Eliza 
sprung  up,  and  seizing  Mary’s  arms  with 
both  her  hands,  she  held  her  from  her  as 
she  exclaimed — “  Mary  Hopewell,  do  not 
trifle  with  me !” 
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“  Trifle  !”  said  Mary — “  far  be  it  from 
me  to  trifle  with  people  who  can  grip  me 
so  hard,  and  look  so  fierce.  No,  Eliza,  I 
do  not  trifle ;  the  stranger  of  the  inn — 
your  unknown  friend,  if  such  he  is,  and 
George  Berkley,  are  one  and  the  same 
person.” 

Eliza,  at  these  words,  sunk  on  the  bed, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“In  answer  to  the  inquiries,”  said 
Mary,  “  which  I  know  you  are  about  to 
make,  let  me  at  once,  my  friend,  tell  yoa 
how  I  came  to  be  so  well  informed  con¬ 
cerning  this  mysterious  stranger — myste¬ 
rious  now  no  longer.  I  had  my  sus¬ 
picions  when  I  first  saw  him  at  Norborne 

Lodge — they  were  greatly  increased  when 

\ 

we  met  him  the  other  morning  at  the  ta¬ 
vern  ;  and  know,  that  this  morning,  when 
cruelly  repulsed  by  one  fair  damsel  in  the 
house,  he  was  favoured  to  meet  another, 
less  studious  to  avoid  him,  in  the  orchard; 
for,  as  I  was  listening  to  his  dispraises,  as 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Brian,  he  passed  along; 
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observing  my  ladyship,  he  cautiously 
raised  his  hat,  and  discovered  the  features 
of  the,  till  then,  incognitus.” 

“  You  will  think  me  a  very  silly  girl,” 
said  Eliza,  who,  during  Mary’s  explana¬ 
tion,  had  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow 
— “  you  will  think  me  very  weak  and 
childish,  but  I  have,  more  than  once,  had 
a  vague  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  what 
you  have  now  told  me;  and  really  the 
confirmation  is  so  very — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— so  very  surprising.  But,  Mary,  how 
can  I  possibly  reconcile  the  different  cha¬ 
racters  under  which  I  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  this  young  person  and 
Mr.  Berkley?” 

“  By  the  simple  recollection,”  replied 
Mary,  “  that  you  have  been,  as  respects 
Mr.  Berkley,  under  a  complete  delusion.” 

“  Yet,  Mary,”  said  Eliza,  musing, 
“  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  acted  since  he  arrived  at 
Berkley  Park  ?  Though  the  stories  we 
have  heard  are,  no  doubt,  exaggerated, 
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yet  wbat  must  I  think  of  the  unfavour¬ 
able  impressions  he  has  made,  where  all 
were  so  much  disposed  to  welcome  him?” 

44  Again,”  said  Mary,  laughing,  44  I  say, 
that  you  are  a  very  dull,  or  a  very  sly, 
girl ;  you  would  otherwise  at  once  have 
understood,  that  the  slightest  attempt  at 
reform,  in  such  a  household  as  the  old  co¬ 
lonel’s,  would  have  produced  the  reports 
you  have  heard ;  or  a  nameless  feeling  for 
a  nameless  person,  induced  you,  as  some¬ 
body  says,  to  be  4  deaf  to  the  hearing  of 
any  good’  concerning  Mr.  George  Berk¬ 
ley  ;  and,  vice  versa ,  to  lend  an  ear  to 
any  thing  which  might  confirm  your  evil 
impressions.  Ha !  say  I  not  wrell,  Miss 
Eliza  Belcour  of  llosemount?” 

44  Still,”  said  Eliza,  as  though  confused, 
and  anxious  on  the  subject,  44  his  long  se¬ 
paration  from  his  father - ” 

44  Friend,  countrywoman,  and  lover,” 
said  Mary,  playfully,  44  lend  me  your 
ears.  I  have  told  you,  I  think,  that  I 
spent  some  time  last  winter  with  old  Mrs. 
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Berkley — there  I  could  not  fail  to  hear 
something  of  her  nephew.  The  old  lady, 
you  must  know,  was  very  ill,  and  as  Nor- 
borne  Lodge  is  to  belong,  at  her  death,  to 
Mr.  Berkley,  her  successor  at  Norborne 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  her  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  George  had  not  been 
a  greater  favourite  with  her  than  he  was 
with  his  father ;  but  as  the  near  approach 
of  death  turned  the  current  of  her  ideas 
from  the  miserable  vanities  in  which  she 
had  so  long  placed  her  expectations  of 
happiness,  she  began  to  look  with  a  more 
indulgent  eye  on  what  she  had  hitherto 
condemned  in  George,  as  a  foolish  and 
preposterous  affectation  of  singularity,  de¬ 
structive  of  her  own  and  his  father’s  hopes, 
of  seeing  him  make  that  figure  in  the 
world  which  might  be  expected  from  his 
birth  and  fortune.  With  the  fear  of  death 
before  her  eyes,  she  was  willing  to  believe 
that  religion  was  not  a  vain  thing,  and 
she  became  extremely  anxious  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  her  absent  nephew,  whose  charac- 
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ter,  she  could  not  but  know,  had  suffered 
by  the  difference  supposed  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  family.  Actuated  by 
such  feelings,  the  old  lady  was  never  tired 
in  explaining  to  me  what  she  still  called 
the  peculiarity  of  George’s  disposition, 
leading  him,  as  she  said,  to  form  the 
strangest  associations,  and  to  exercise  the 
most  unyielding  firmness,  in  all  matters 
which  might  be  considered  as  likely  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  that  course  of  life  which  he 
had  determined  to  pursue;  yet  acknow¬ 
ledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  did 
think  he  was  the  best  young  man  in  the 
world.  By  the  minuteness  of  her  details,” 
continued  Mary,  “  I  became,  as  I  believe, 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
person  in  question.  And  often  have  I 
been  lost  in  astonishment  and  admiration 
— I — I  mean — wonder,  at  the  instances 
she  produced,  even  in  early  youth,  of  the 
most  affectionate  disposition,  and  mildest 
manners,  combined  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  hatred  of  injustice,  oppression,  or 
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falsehood,  the  most  innate  sense  of  recti¬ 
tude,  and,  as  he  grew  up,  the  most  ardent 
piety.” 

Young  ladies,  on  such  occasions,  are 
said  to  be  amazingly  sharp-sighted ;  I  pre¬ 
sume,  therefore,  that  Eliza  saw  something 
in  Mary’s  countenance,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  nothing  she  had  said  would  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  conjecture;  yet  the  look 
with  which  she  regarded  her  friendly 
Scheherazade,  caused  a  deep  blush  to  over¬ 
spread  that  young  lady’s  face,  and  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  brief  manner  in 
which  she  concluded  a  story,  which,  by 
the  preamble,  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  more  minutely  related. 

“  George  Berkley  lost  his  mother,”  said 
Mary  (regaining  the  composed  and  placid 
look  with  which  she  commenced  the  con¬ 
versation),  “  when  he  was  nine  years  old. 
The  colonel,  his  father,  who  at  that  time 
was  far  from  a  domestic  man,  readily  ac¬ 
ceded  to  a  proposal  made  by  a  maiden  sis¬ 
ter,  who  resided  in  England,  to  take 
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charge  of  his  son.  This  lady,  from  what 
I  can  understand,  was,  with  some  few  ec¬ 
centricities,  one  of  the  excellent  ones  of 
the  earth,  and  devoted  her  whole  time  to 
her  nephew’s  education,  until  the  proper 
time  to  place  him  at  a  public  school.  The 
unbounded  affection  which  he  had  for  his 
aunt  was  never  impaired  by  his  youthful 
associations  ;  and  when,  at  twenty -one,  he 
returned  to  Berkley  Park,  his  feelings  so 
revolted  at  the  whole  economy  of  his  fa^ 
ther’s  establishment,  that  not  being  able, 
probably,  sufficiently  to  conceal  his  dis^ 
gust  at  many  of  his  father’s  pursuits,  and 
still  less  at  the  conduct  of  many  of  his 
companions,  the  old  gentleman  was  so 
little  pleased  with  his  son,  that,  on  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  comply  with  a  favourite  wish  of 
his  (here  the  young  ladies  exchanged  looks, 
and  finding  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
explanation  on  either  side,  as  to  the  said 
wish,  Mary  went  on),  the  colonel  left  his 
son  no  choice  between  immediate  compli¬ 
ance  with  his  humour  in  that,  as  well  as 
VOL.  III.  H 
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every  other  particular,  and  his  instant  de¬ 
parture  from  Berkley  Park. 

<6  The  pleasure  which  George  had  anti¬ 
cipated  in  meeting  his  father,  and  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  paternal  mansion,  had  been 
damped  at  his  leaving  his  good  aunt,  from 
the  consideration  that  he  might  never  see 
her  again,  as  her  health  was  fast  declining ; 
and  he  was  also  conscious,  that  his  loss 
would  greatly  hasten  the  catastrophe,  which 
he  saw  was  fast  approaching. 

“  Distressed,  mortified,  disappointed  in 
all  his  expectations  of  happiness  at  home, 
and  anxious  to  see  once  more  his  beloved 
aunt,  his  second  mother,  he  heard  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  denunciation,  and  accepted  his  dis¬ 
missal  with  less  pain,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  felt  on  the 
occasion  ;  and,  without  due  consideration, 
adopted  the  hasty  resolution  of  immedi¬ 
ately  returning  to  England. 

“  His  father,  on  hearing  that  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  sailed,  was  for  some  time  outrage¬ 
ous,  and  was  long  deaf  to  all  that  could 
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be  urged  in  favour  of  his  son.  A  peniten¬ 
tial  letter,  lamenting  the  rashness  which 
had  induced  him  to  take  so  decisive  a  step, 
was  at  length  received,  and  the  colonel 
consented  once  more  to  receive  him.  A 
rather  cold  invitation  to  this  effect  was 
sent,  but  unhappily  it  arrived  at  a  time 
when  his  aunt  was  every  day  expected  to 
breathe  her  last ;  and  George’s  return  was 
delayed  so  long  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  colonel  repented  the  permission  he  had 
given,  and  again  refused  to  see  him,  ex¬ 
cept  on  such  terms  as  he  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  his  son  would  reject. 

“  Matters  were  thus  situated  when  Mrs. 
Berkley  last  heard  from  him,  and  as  I  con¬ 
jecture  his  aunt  is  dead,  and  a  sense  of 
filial  duty  inducing  him  in  person  to  solicit 
reconciliation  with  his  father,  he  is  return¬ 
ed.  How  far  he  may  maintain  his  resolu¬ 
tion,  in  refusing  his  assent  to  a  compliance 
with  his  father’s  wishes,  in  a  certain  mat¬ 
ter,  I  know  not;  but  as  he  is  a  very  good 
young  man,  I  cannot  but  think  he  will 
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at  length  be  a  dutiful  son,  and  so  forth.” 

As  Mary  concluded,  Eliza,  without 
making  any  comment  on  what  she  had 
heard,  rose  up,  saying — “  Mary,  will  you 
excuse  my  absence  for  a  short,  very  short 
time  ?” 

“  Willingly,”  said  Mary  ;  “  but  first  let 
me  suggest  the  propriety  of  letting  Mr. 
Berkley  speak  for  himself  to  our  lady  mo¬ 
ther.  My  evidence  of  his  identity  with 
the  unknown  is  sufficient  for  us,  but  will 
not  be  for  her ;  so  nothing  but  useless 
misgivings  and  dubitations  will  be  gained 
by  a  premature  disclosure.” 

<e  I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  Eliza,  as 
she  was  leaving  the  room ;  “  and,  to  con¬ 
fess  the  truth,  I  am  myself  quite  unequal 
to  any  explanation  on  the  subject.” 

When  Eliza  had  retired,  Mary  looked 
round  the  room,  as  though  she  would  as¬ 
certain  the  certainty  of  being  alone. — “  In 
this  at  least,”  she  said  audibly  and  firmly, 
“  in  this  at  least  I  have  not  been  the  fool¬ 
ish  childish  simpleton  I  have  shewn  my- 
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self  in  every  thing  else  regarding  George 
Berkley.  I  have  made  some  atonement 

for  my  folly,  whilst  it  was  yet  in  my 

_ .  • 

power.  To-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow  all 
difficulties  will  be  removed,  and  no  good 
office  would  be  left  for  me.  Surely,  sure¬ 
ly,”  she  repeated,  “  I  have  foreseen  all  this 
long  enough  to  be  prepared  for  it.  Yet 
never  was  curiosity  so  great  as  mine — and 

never,  never  was - well,  well,  ’tis  all 

over.  I  have  done  my  part.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  accounts  from  the 
invalid  lady  were  favourable — on  the  mor¬ 
row  she  might  be  expected  to  arrive  at 
Rosemount.  Colonel  Hopewell  had  gone 
to  dine  at  Berkley  Park,  and  would  join 
Mrs.  Belcour  at  night. 

Things  were  thus  situated,  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman  was  announced  ;  and  Mrs.  Belcour 
descending  to  meet,  as  she  supposed,  colo¬ 
nel  Hopewell,  was  thus  accosted  by  the 
gay  counsellor  at  law,  Mr.  Courtal. — 
“  Forefend  me,  madam  !  what  means  this 
silence — this  melancholy  at  Rosemount  ? 
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here  I  expected  to  see  lights  glancing, 
music  floating,  eyes  beaming,  tongues  rat¬ 
tling.  Pray  Heaven  I  be  not  come  too 
late !  The  parties  are  not  yet  too  happy 
to  be  agreeable,  I  trust.  There  could  not 
have  been  such  speed  as  that  comes  to.” 

"  Ah,  my  friend,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour, 
“  how  I  envy  your  never-failing  spirits — 
your  exemption  from  the  anxieties  of  a 
parent !  There  is  any  thing  rather  than 
pleasure  and  amusement  to  be  found  at 
Rosemount.” 

“  But  there  is  friendship,”  said  the  law¬ 
yer  affectedly,  “  and - 

‘  Is  aught  so  fair  in  all  the  dewy  landscape  of  the  spring. 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  and  the  morn, 

As  virtuous  friendship 

“  Come,  come,  Mr.  Courtal,”  said  the 
lady,  “  have  done — have  done !  I  have  a 
long  list  of  grievances,  and  many  perplex¬ 
ities,  to  unfold  to  you,  and  I  want  your  ad¬ 
vice  and  opinion.” 

“  Want  my  advice  and  opinion !”  said 
Mr.  Courtah  “  What  a  sedative  effect 
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those  words  have  on  a  lawyer’s  wildest 
mood !  State  your  case,  my  dear  madam, 
or  rather  cases,  for  I  know  there  are  two 
separate  counts  to  be  presented ;  and,  tota 
re  conspectu ,  my  poor  abilities  shall  be  all 
at  your  service.” 

Mrs.  Belcour  then  began  her  story,  and 
gave  Mr.  Courtal  a  circumstantial  detail 
of  every  occurrence  since  they  had  parted 
at  Norborne  Lodge. 

The  old  gentleman  was  evidently  af¬ 
fected  by  the  relation  of  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  brothers,  and  not  a  little  per¬ 
plexed  in  what  manner  to  deliver  his  sen¬ 
timents  on  the  very  delicate  question  re¬ 
garding  their  respective  pretensions  to  the 
favour  of  Maria.  Assuming  a  gay  air,  in 
order  to  disguise  feelings  which  he  really 
experienced,  for,  be  it  known  (and  we 
hope  the  circumstance  may  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  altogether  unnatural),  that — 

“  Old  as  he  was,  for  ladies’  love  unfit, 

The  force  of  beauty  he  could  bend  to  yet;” 

and  though  probably  unconscious  himself 
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of  the  extent  of  his  misfortune,  yet  so  it 
was,  Mr.  Courtal  was  very  fond  of  Miss 
Maria  Belcour  himself. — “  The  case  of 
Umberdale  versus  Arley,”  said  he,  “  must 
lie  over.  I  must  pray  an  inspection  in  that 
case ;  the  parties  must  be  produced  in  court, 
ere  I  can  give  an  opinion.  But  I  am  too 
good  a  patriot,”  he  added,  “  to  countenance 
any  proceedings  which  might  go  to  deprive 
us  of  the  pride  of  our  country.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Belcour,  peevishly. 

“  In  plain  words  then,  madam,  I  hope 
Miss  Belcour  will  never  be  lady  Umber¬ 
dale. — Nay,  do  not  take  it  amiss. — I  owe 
the  honourable  Mr.  Arley  a  small  cast  of 
my  office  as  an  advocate,  seeing  it  was 
through  me  he  first  had  the  misfortune 
(for  such,  to  a  dreadful  extent  in  a  certain 
event,  I  should  esteem  it)  to  see  the  lady.” 

Probably  nothing  could  have  increased 
the  displeasure  with  which  Mrs.  Belcour 
received  this  virtual  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  her  in  her  great  design,  except  what 
her  friend  and  counsellor  proceeded  to  say 
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on  a  subject,  if  possible,  yet  more  aggra¬ 
vating. 

“  As  regards  the  unknown,  madam,  1 
am  far  from  advising  any  measure  which 
would  delay  that  discovery  which,  it  is 
evident,  he  means  to  make.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  reject  him  when  we  find 
he  is  actually  and  bona  fide  a  religious 
man  ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  a  man 
may  make  a  profession  of  religion,  and 
yet  possess  many  useful,  agreeable,  and 
even  gentleman-like  qualities.” 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  that  Mr. 
Courtal’s  stand  in  society  was  too  firmly 
established  to  be  shaken,  even  by  her  dis¬ 
pleasure,  could  have  prevented  Mrs.  Bel- 
cour’s  putting  an  end  at  once  to  her  con¬ 
ference  and  acquaintance  with  the  gay 
lawyer  (when,  after  teasing  her  for  some 
time  on  the  subject,  he  at  length  declared 
that  he  thought  Eliza’s  chance  of  happi¬ 
ness  would  be  as  great  with  the  unknown 
as  with  George  Berkley),  so  highly  was 
she  offended. 

H  3 
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For  a  moment  at  least  her  anger  was 
forgotten,  or  rather  suspended,  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  colonel  Hopewell,  who  brought 
with  him  the  important  intelligence  to 
Mrs.  Belcour,  that  on  the  following  day, 
lord  Umberdale  and  his  brother,  Mr.  He 
Vapour,  and  George  Berkley,  Esq.  would 
do  themselves  the  honour  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  ladies  at  Rosemount. 

Very  stiff  and  formal  was  Mrs.  Belcour’s 
manner  to  Mr.  Courtal  on  the  following 
morning — to  colonel  Hopewell  gravely 
gracious — to  the  young  ladies  cross  and 
pettish.  In  short,  Mrs.  Belcour  w7as  not 
herself — or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say, 
she  was  herself,  and  was  too  much  discom¬ 
posed  to  conceal  it. 

Maria,  who  with  her  cousins  had  left 
Emily’s  sick  quarters  at  a  very  early  hour, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ar¬ 
rived  to  breakfast,  and  thus  increased  the 
number,  though,  it  must  be  allowed,  not 
the  gaiety  of  the  party. 

Eliza  was  shocked  to  see  in  the  pallid 
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features  of  her  sister  how  much  emotion 
had  been  endured  by  her;  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
cour  could  scarce  restrain  the  expression 
of  her  displeasure,  as  she  witnessed  the 
burst  of  sympathetic  feeling  which  attend¬ 
ed  the  meeting  of  her  daughters;  for 
plainly  did  she  perceive  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  bringing  her  plans  to 
maturity,  encumbered  as  she  would  be  by 
the  necessary  task  of  managing  such  sensi¬ 
bilities  as  were  here  displayed. 

Mr.  Courtal  appeared  unwilling  to  ex¬ 
cite  Mrs.  Belcour’s  further  displeasure  by 
any  attack  on  the  subject  of  Maria’s  noble 
admirers ;  or  perhaps  the  old  man  felt 
that,  even  as  regarded  his  own  feelings,  it 
was  not  matter  of  jest.  With  Eliza’s  af¬ 
fairs  he  took  greater  liberty. — “  It  has  not 
often,”  he  observed,  “  been  my  lot  to  meet 
at  once  so  many  grave,  wise-looking  per¬ 
sonages,  congregated  in  one  and  the  same 
place ;  and  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
ask  at  your  wisdom,  gentles  all,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  following  question — why  is  it 
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that  it  remains,  even  unto  this  our  day,  a 
custom  to  employ  a  man  to  preach  one 
day  in  seven,  against  those  very  things  to 
which  we  are  most  attached,  and  from 
which  we  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
weaning  ourselves  so  long  as  we  live  ?” 

“  I  am  amazed,”  replied  the  colonel, 
“  that  you,  Mr.  Courtal,  a  civilian  of  no 
mean  name  or  note,  and  above  all,  a  man 
of  pleasure,  should  ask  so  simple  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Hear  how  easily  it  shall  be  solved 
by  a  mere  clodhopper :  and  first,  have  you 
not  ever  found  that  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
gratification  of  any  predominant  passion, 
you  have  felt  a  wonderful  incitement 
thereto,  by  the  reflection  that  it  was  a 
thing  forbidden  f  Now,  granting  this, 
and  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied,  do  you 
not  at  once  perceive,  that  as  the  memory 
of  the  gay  is  treacherous,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  prohibition  of  our  fol¬ 
lies  and  vanities  be  repeated  at  least  once 
a  week  ?  as  otherwise  our  pleasures  would 
flag,  grow  languid,  and  wanting  that  sti- 
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mulus,  give  way  to  the  most  cruel  inroads 
of  the  spleen.” 

44  Now  out  on  your  sharp  wits,  colonel!” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Courtal ;  44  verily  you  have, 
as  I  think,  hit  on  the  true  use  of  preach¬ 
ing,  and  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  your  patronage  as  pretty  a 
plan  for  putting  down  the  parsons — I  pro¬ 
test  I  did  not  perceive  I  was  about  to  be 
so  alliterative — but  I  accept  your  explana¬ 
tion,  ’tis  enough :  they  are  proved  to  be 
useful,  contra  expect ationem — let  them  re¬ 
main  in  peace.” 

The  colonel  laughed,  and  said  he  hoped 
he  had  done  the  state  some  service. 

44  Doubtless !”  replied  Mr.  Courtal ; 
44  and  I  the  rather  acquiesce,  in  that  your 
explanation  leads  me  to  the  solution  of 
another  difficulty;  for  may  we  not,  on  the 
same  principle  of  contradiction,  account 
for  the  seeming  pleasure  with  which  we 
listen  to  the  encomiums  bestowed  from 
the  pulpit  on  those  who  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth-name- 
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ly,  that  we  may  have  a  proper  detestation 
for  such  characters  whenever  they  cross 
our  way  ?  And  that,  young  ladies,  reminds 
me  to  warn  you  against  a  strange  being, 
who,  it  is  said,  actually  fears  God  and  es¬ 
chews  evil,  and  who  haunts  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  under  the  likeness  of  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man. — Nay,  madam,”  to  Mrs. 
Belcour,  “  you  must  not  be  offended  at 
this  my  caution — it  does  not  come  one 
moment  too  soon — for  behold !  he  is  at  the 
door.” 

Mrs.  Belcour  generally  possessed  great 
command  over  her  temper ;  there  were 
moments,  however,  and  this  was  one  of 
them,  when  it  would  burst  the  barriers 
which  her  prudence  and  policy  placed 
around  it.  She  was  fretted  by  Mr.  Cour- 
tal,  though  she  heard  his  ironical  expres¬ 
sions  in  silence ;  but  when  the  presence  of 
the  unknown  was  announced,  and  when 
glancing  her  eye  on  Eliza,  she  perceived 
her  unconsciously  gazing  towards  the  door, 
with  such  an  expression  of  expectation 
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and  anxiety  as  rendered  her  insensible  to 
the  observations  which  she  might  attract, 
she  could  bear  no  more. 

“  Go  to  your  room,  Miss  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  go  to  your  room,  if  your  won¬ 
derfully  fine  feelings  would  not  be  shock¬ 
ed  by  witnessing  the  reception  I  shall 
give  this  canting  hypocritical  Methodist 
impostor,  who  dares  intrude  himself  into 
my  house  !  Go  to  your  room  instantly, 
1  say !” 

Eliza  was  unable  to  obey  her  mother’s 
harshly-given  order ;  she  supported  her¬ 
self  by  leaning  on  Mary’s  shoulder. — “  If 
Mary  should  have  been  mistaken,”  she 
continued  to  repeat  to  herself ;  “  if  this  is 
really  a  poor  stranger,  what  a  situation 
will  be  his ! — will  be  mine !” 

Her  fears  were  quickly  relieved :  look¬ 
ing  through  the  open  door,  she  perceived 
the  mild,  though  expressive,  and  now 
highly-animated  countenance  of  the  young 
stranger  of  the  inn,  who  entered  the  pas¬ 
sage  amid  a  group  of  gentlemen. 
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Mrs.  Belcour’s  inflamed  countenance 
had  not  time  to  resume  its  usual  courtly 
.smile,  when — “  Allow  me,  madam,  to 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  George  Berkley,  of 
Berkley  Park,”  caught  her  ear  at  the  same 
moment  that  her  eye  rested  on  lord  Um- 
berdale  presenting  the  despised  stranger. 

Then  stepping  back,  and  taking  Arley’s 
hand — “  My  brother,”  said  lord  Umber- 
dale,  as  he  led  him  forwards,  “  has  the  hap¬ 
piness,  I  believe,  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  this  good  company,  except  the  Miss 
Hopewells. — Young  ladies,  permit  me  to 
make  known  to  you  my  brother — Mr. 
Theodore  Arley” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Whilst  yet  perchance  but  one  short  hour  remains 
Between  us  twain,  let  there  be  peace.  Milton. 

Unbounded  as  was  Mrs.  Belcour’s  as¬ 
tonishment  at  being  introduced  to  her 
neighbour,  George  Berkley,  in  the  person 
of  the  supposed  Methodist  preacher,  and 
deeply  interesting  as  was  the  discovery, 
as  regarded  her  daughter  Eliza,  yet  her 
ruling  passion  did  not,  even  in  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  surprise,  relinquish  its  hold  on  her 
heart :  it  enabled  her  to  observe  the  for¬ 
mality  of  lord  Umberdale’s  manner;  it 
directed  her  eyes  to  follow  him,  and  to 
perceive  that  he  did  not  take  his  usual 
place  by  Maria. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  that  gentleman 
mingling  in  the  society  to  which  we  have 
introduced  him,  with  all  the  ease  and 
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sociability  of  a  polite,  good-tempered  young 
man,  presuming  nothing  on  the  score  of 
his  wealth,  least  of  all  on  that  of  his  rank, 
and  claiming  no  distinction  but  what  his 
conduct  might  merit. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rosemount,  however, 
his  character  appeared  strangely  altered ; 
and  those  who  had  not  known  him  at 
Hopewell  Hall,  would  have  said  that  he 
deported  himself  as  though  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  every  inch  a  nobleman. 
Though  still  polite  and  attentive,  he  was 
grave  and  reserved. 

We  should  in  vain  attempt  to  analyze 
the  feelings  with  which  Maria  received 
the  brothers,  as  they  were  now  presented 
to  her  notice.  Struggling  with  adverse 
fortunes — the  victim  of  imprudence  and 
folly,  she  had  beheld  the  adventurer  Percy 
with  pity;  she  had  been  melted  to  the 
utmost  tenderness  by  witnessing  his  ex¬ 
treme  wretchedness,  and  she  had  accorded 
her  forgiveness  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 
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The  vantage  ground  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  unexpected  meeting  with 
his  brother,  however  desirable  in  all  other 
respects,  had,  nevertheless,  placed  him  in 
a  most  delicate  and  dangerous  situation, 
as  regarded  his  influence  on  the  affections 
of  Maria. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Arley — Percy  now 
no  longer,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  rank  and  family ;  but  this  was  an 
advantage  he  derived  solely  from  another 
person,  and  that  person  was  present. 

Should  he  be  thought  in  the  slightest 
degree,  in  the  most  minute  particular,  to 
presume  on  the  changed  state  of  his  affairs, 
Maria  would  but  too  certainly  remember 
that,  but  for  him,  she  herself  would  have 
been  in  full  partnership  with  the  noble 
individual  from  whom  he  derived  all  his 
honours.  Such  were  the  reflections  of 
Arley.  But  not  when  he  was  making 
his  last  and  sad  adieu  in  the  cherry- walk 
at  the  parsonage,  did  Arley  appear  more 
humble,  more  anxious,  or  more  interest¬ 
ing,  than  he  did  at  this  moment. 
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Depressed  as  he  had  been,  his  was  a 
heart  most  keenly  to  feel  the  delicacy  of 
his  present  situation,  and  nothing  but  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  his  brother  could 
have  induced  him  to  place  himself  in  it. 

“  Her  pity,  her  softest  pity  and  com¬ 
miseration,  I  might,  in  my  adversity,  have 
claimed ;  but  her  esteem,”  he  would  say 
to  himself — “  her  esteem  in  prosperity, 
never.” 

As  Mr.  Courtal  pressed  on  him  a  re¬ 
newal  of  his  acquaintance,  he  met  the  old 
gentleman’s  advances  with  grateful  polite¬ 
ness  ;  but  Maria  observed  that  he  shrunk 
from  all  reminiscence  of  the  circumstances 

of  their  first  meeting,  which  Mr.  Courtal, 

•  » 

who  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  pro¬ 
per  tact  in  such  matters,  perceiving,  turn¬ 
ed  away  his  attention  to  some  other  of  the 
company.  Thus  Arley  was  again  left 
alone,  and  his  confused  and  irresolute  air 
denoted  the  feelings  of  one  who,  degraded 
in  his  own  opinion,  believes  that  the  eyes 
of  all  around  are  turned  on  him  with  looks 
of  contempt,  if  not  of  abhorrence. 
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Not  unobserved  was  his  dejection  by 
Maria,  and  the  interest  she  once  felt  for 
him  returned  in  full  force  to  her  heart,  as 
she  believed  his  was  still  rankling  with 
thorns  which  she  alone  could  extract. 

There  was  one  other  person  who  plainly 
saw  and  deeply  felt  for  the  unpleasant  si¬ 
tuation  of  Arley  ;  and  with  a  hurried  step, 
as  though  he  would  have  said,  “  if  it  must 
be  done,  let  it  be  done  quickly,”  he  led 
him  to  Maria. 

“  I  have  only  found  my  runaway,  Miss 
Belcour,”  said  he,  “  only  to  lose  him  again : 
he  positively  refuses  to  return  to  England.” 

Insensibly  he  changed  the  lively  air  with 

* 

which  he  attempted,  at  first,  to  address 
her,  as  he  added — “  Nor  can  I  blame  his 
choice;  my  unkindness — my  rashness — 
drove  him  from  his  own  country ;  it  shall 
be  my  care  to  make  him  happy  in  tl)is — if 
the  best  services  of  the  most  attached  bro¬ 
ther  can  render  him  so.” 

“  Your  lordship,”  said  Mr.  Courtal,  who 
had  joined  them,  “  will  leave  him  in  the 
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possession  of  many  friends ;  many  on  your 
account — not  a  few  on  his  own ;  and  let 
me  assure  you,  if  he  ‘jumped  over  the 
wall  instead  of  entering  by  the  door,’  to 
get  at  our  affections,  he  has  not  the  less 
firm  hold  of  them.  Truly,  my  lord,  I 
was  often  tempted  to  say,  on  my  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  that  as  the  old  knight 
of  facetious  memory  once  said — ‘  I’ll  be 
hanged,  but  he  has  given  me  med’cine  to 
make  me  love  him.’  It  could  not  be  else.” 

Both  Maria  and  Arley  perceived,  and 
were  grateful  for,  the  considerate  kindness 
which  induced  Mr.  Courtal  to  give  this 
turn  to  the  conversation ;  and  whilst  Ma¬ 
ria  gave  him  a  look  which  assured  him 
that  his  benevolent  intention  was  under¬ 
stood,  Arley  broke  the  silence  which  as 
yet  he  had  maintained. — “  Never,  surely, 
had  any  man  such  cause  to  be  thankful  as 
I  have.  A  life,  sir — a  long  life,  devoted 
to  the  discharge  of  every  duty  enjoined 
on  me,  can  alone  evince  my  gratitude — 
can  alone,  allow  me  to  say,  excuse  my 
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friends  for  their  partiality  and  kindness  to 
an  object  so  undeserving.” 

“  Well,  well,  my  lord  duke — (ha!  I 
am  glad  to  find  you  have  not  absolutely 
lost  the  faculty  of  smiling)  —  well,  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  your  grace,  however 
strict  you  may  be  in  the  performance  of 
your  duties ;  but  they  must  be  gone 
through,  let  me  tell  you,  with  a  more 
cheerful  countenance.  Know  you  not,  that 
I  am  master  of  the  ceremonies  wherever 
I  go  ?  and  my  first  command  is  ever, 

*  Hence  loathed  melancholy  ! 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  form’d  !’ 

And  now,  my  good  lord  Umberdale,  you 
must  forthwith  mediate  a  peace  between 
me  and  the  honoured  lady  of  this  man¬ 
sion.  I  did  but  inadvertently  express  an 
opinion,  that  a  certain  young  lady,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  stood  as  fair  a  chance 
to  be  happy,  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  gentleman,  no  longer  name¬ 
less,  as  she  would  be  with  Mr.  George 
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Berkley,  and  the  opinion  was  ill  received 
— very  ill  received,  my  lord,  and  you  must 
make  my  peace.” 

“  The  opinion,”  said  lord  Umberdale, 
“  will  scarcely  fare  better  with  me  than  it 
did  with  Mrs.  Belcour.  There  lives  not 
the  man,  Mr.  Courtal,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance,  whose  friendship,  whose  love,  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  George  Berk¬ 
ley’s” 

“  Verily,  my  lord,”  replied  the  lawyer, 
“  though,  as  I  fear  me,  ‘  the  sober-blood¬ 
ed  boy  loveth  me  not,’  yet,  backed  as  is 
his  cause  by  your  lordship,  I  do  retract 
my  opinion.  Odds  life,  my  lord,  come 
on  !  for  if  the  fair  object  in  question  lis¬ 
tens  five  minutes  longer  with  the  pleased 
attention  she  is  now  bestowing  on  his 
words,  she  will  go  over  to  the  opposite 
party,  and  leave  me  to  fight  the  battle 
single-handed.  On,  my  lord,  on  !  tell  the 
good  lady  I  repent — not  in  faint  heart 
and  cold  blood,  but  in  the  most  profound 
respect  and  warmest  wishes  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  and  hers.” 
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“  It  is  my  luckless  lot,  Miss  Belcour,” 
said  Arley,  as  his  brother  and  Mr.  Courtal 
turned  away,  “  to  be  forgiven  only  to 
offend.  Believe  me,  Miss  Belcour,  I  would 
have  spared  myself  the  mortification  of 
this  intrusion  at  Rosemount,  but  I  have 
too  long  rejected  the  counsel  of  my  friends, 
and  in  this  instance  I  suffered  myself  to 
be  overruled,  though  in  so  doing  I  made 
a  sacrifice  of  my  feelings,  of  which  they 
were  little  aware.” 

“  You  do  me  injustice,  Mr.  Arley,”  said 
Maria,  her  voice  tuned  to  the  sweetest 
tone  of  benignity  and  kindness — “  you  do 
me  injustice,  in  supposing  that  your  visit 
to  Rosemount  is  considered  as  an  intru¬ 
sion.  When  I  said  4  I  forgive,’  I  did  for¬ 
give.” 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  sup¬ 
posed,  that  this  speech  (which  our  fair 
readers  may  consider  at  least  as  kind  as 
the  occasion  called  for)  would  have  ba¬ 
nished  at  once  every  trace  of  melancholy 
vol.  hi.  i  - 
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from  Arley’s  countenance  ;  but  not  so — it 
appeared  as  though 

a  Nothing  could  a  charm  impart 
To  sooth  the  stranger’s  wo.” 

For  a  deeper  gloom  seemed  to  settle 
around  him,  and  a  keener  sense  of  shame 
and  regret  to  come  over  him,  as  he  said — 
“  And  I  complotted  with  villains  against 
her  happiness  !  I  practised  guile  against 
an  object  so  kind,  so  good,  so  lovely  as 

this  !  And  but  for  me - Oh,  Miss  Bel- 

cour,  the  very  goodness  which  accords  me 
your  forgiveness,  sinks  me,  destroys  me, 
by  a  sense  of  my  own  abject  unworthi- 
ness .” 

“  I  understand  your  feelings,  Mr.  Ar- 
ley,”  said  Maria,  “  and  I  respect  them. 
But  come,  sir,”  she  added,  rising  at  the 
same  time  from  her  seat,  “  you  must  be 
more  cheerful ;  we  brook  not  such  melan- 
choly  looks  at  Rosemount.” 

-  As  his  eye  followed  her,  for  she  had 
moved  away  on  saying  these  words,  he 
exclaimed — “  Am  I  awake  ?” 
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“  Endeavour  to  be  so,  at  least,”  said 
George  Berkley,  who  had  placed  himself 
by  his  side ;  “  and  remember  that  the 
term  of  our  visit  is  nearly  expired,  and 
you  have  not  yet  paid  your  respects  to 
Mrs.  Belcour.” 

Arley  started,  as  though  lie  was  recalled 
to  the  remembrance  of  an  unpleasant 
duty.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  led, 
however,  towards  the  lady,  who  was  still 

in  conference  with  his  brother  and  Mr. 

% 

Courtal.  a 

That  lady  had  received  the  overtures 
of  her  quondam  counsellor  with  less  gra¬ 
ciousness  than  he  expected;  little  more 
than  bare  civility  had  passed ;  and  she 
now  saw  the  approach  of  Berkley  and 
Arley  without  any  of  that  cordiality  with 
which  she  was  wont  to  receive  favoured 
visitors. 

The  truth  was,  the  good  lady  found 
herself  completely  taken  in  her  own  craf¬ 
tiness.  To  marry  her  daughters  to  men 
of  high  rank  and  good  families,  had  been 

i  2 
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the  end  of  all  her  actions.  Such  men 
were  now  offered  to  their  acceptance,  and 
yet  Mrs.  Belcour  saw  that  with  such  sons- 
in-law,  though  her  daughters  might  be 
happy,  she  would  be  miserable. 

After  a  desultory  conversation  of  little 
meaning  and  less  interest,  the  gentlemen 
proposed  to  return  to  Berkley  Park — a 
measure  so  feebly  opposed  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Belcour,  that  the  visit  to  Rosemount 
terminated  at  this  point,  little  as  such  an 
event  might  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Courtal  accepted  George  Berkley’s 
invitation  to  dinner ;  the  colonel  and 
Henry  Hopewell  did  the  same ;  and  thus 
the  ladies  were  left  entirely  to  themselves. 

“  Was  it  for  this,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour, 
(as,  after  having  dismissed  her  attendant, 
she  paced  the  room  with  disordered  steps) 
— “  was  it  for  this  that  I  have  had  such 
anxiety  on  that  young  man’s  account? 
Such  an  estate,  such  connexions,  with  such 
a  wife  as  Eliza,  silly  thing  that  it  is,  might 
have  made  him !  That  a  young  man  so 
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situated,  should  take  such  a  turn — a  re¬ 
ligious  turn  forsooth — and  she  with  her 
head  so  full  already  of  Methodism,  and  I 
know  not  what !  Berkley  Park  will  be  a 
conventicle,  and  Rosemount  little  better ; 
for  who  cannot  foresee  that  this  Mr.  Arley, 
or  whatever  his  name  is,  will  be  entirely 
directed  by  young  Berkley ;  that  man 
Scott  told  me  something  about  his  reform, 
his  repentance,  and  some  such  stuff.  Lord 
Umberdale,  too,  has  given  himself  airs; 
but  I’ll  let  him  see  he  shall  not  provide 
for  his  brother  by  my  daughter’s  fortune. 
I  will  disappoint  his  lordship  in  that  par¬ 
ticular.” 

She  felt  for  a  moment  relieved  by  the 
consideration,  that  if  she  had  nothing  to 
gain,  she  had  something  to  refuse;  and 
she  might  have  said — “  If  it  will  feed 
nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge !” 

“  His  levities,  his  extravagancies,  his 
follies,  I  could  forgive ;  he  would  get  over 
them ;  they  are  natural  to  youth.  But 
religious  impressions  are  seldom,  seldom 
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eradicated.  No,  no,  there  is  no  hope; 
and  my  poor  Maria,  if  she  marries  him, 
will  be  miserable.  But  that  she  shall  not 
do,”  said  the  lady,  firmly,  “  if  I  can  pre¬ 
vent  it.  For  the  other,  poor  thing,  there 
is  no  hope — the  die  is  cast.”  Here  the 
poor  lady  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought 
of  her  daughters’  unhappy  prospects ;  and 
here  for  a  time  we  must  leave  her. 

“  Pray,  Maria,”  said  Mary  Hopewell, 
as  soon  as  the  gentlemen  had  departed, 
“  how  far  is  it  from  Rosemount  to  Berk¬ 
ley  Park  ?”  ■  m  • 

“  Not  more  than  three  or  four  miles,  I 
believe,”  replied  Maria. 

<e  ’Tis  something  of  the  nearest,”  said 
Mary,  "  for  the  due  prosecution  of  our 
good  mother’s  plan.” 

“  What  plan  ?”  said  the  Miss  Belcours. 
“  Why,  do  you  not  perceive,”  said 
Mary,  “  that  she  means  to  revive  a  good 
old  custom  mentioned,  I  think,  in  the 
Spectator,  of  dividing  the  country  into 
two  commonwealths;  the  one  of  woman 
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without  men,  the  other  of  men  without 
woman.” 

We  do  indeed  give  you  a  poor  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  entertainment  you  are  to 
receive  at  Rosemount,”  said  Maria,  “  and 
I  sincerely  regret  it.” 

“  Oh,  so  far  as  it  concerns  me,”  said 
Mary,  “  never  care  a  pin  about  it :  only  I 
read  in  the  aforesaid  account,  of  a  minister 
of  state  who  was  fined  for  appearing  too 
often  cleanly  dressed;  and  of  a  certain 
great  general,  who  was  turned  out  of  his 
post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been  proved 
upon  him  by  several  credible  witnesses, 
that  he  washed  his  face  every  morning.” 

“  Then  my  poor  brother,”  said  Miss 
Jane,  laughing,  “  will  certainly  be  re¬ 
turned  upon  our  hands.” 

“  That  is  what  I  fear,”  said  Mary  ;  “  for 
in  that  case,  according  to  an  invariable 
rule,  he  must  be  treated  as  a  slave,  dressed 
in  petticoats,  and  set  to  spinning.” 

Whilst  this  benevolent  young  lady 
thus  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  feelings 
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of  the  Miss  Belcours,  by  giving  a  lively 
turn  to  the  consequence  of  their  mother’s 
ill  humour,  a  summons  arrived  for  her 
daughters  to  attend  her. 

Whether  Mrs.  Belcour’s  passion  died 
away  for  want  of  fuel  to  keep  it  alive, 
for  her  daughters  had  heard  her  invectives 
against  their  favourites  in  respectful  si¬ 
lence,  or  that  she  was  at  length  really 
confounded  at  the  idea  of  having  driven 
her  friends  from  her  house,  we  cannot 
determine ;  but  she  appeared  at  dinner 
with  a  more  serene  countenance  than  she 
had  yet  worn  since  her  return  home. 

A  continued  shower  of  rain  prevented 
colonel  Hopewell’s  return  to  Rosemount 
that  night ;  but  when  the  ladies  entered 
the  breakfast-parlour,  on  the  following 
morning,  they  found  he  had  already  ar¬ 
rived.  * 

“  And  what  news  do  you  bring  us,  sir,” 
said  his  daughter,  after  saluting  him, 
“  from  Berkley  Park  ?  What  have  you 
seen  and  heard  wonderful  and  worth  re¬ 
lating?” 
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"  I  have  seen  that,  my  dear  daughter,” 
replied  the  colonel,  “  for  which  I  hope  to 
be  the  better  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next. — But  here  is  Mrs.  Belcour — 1 
shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  her  listen  to  an 
account  of  the  strange  sight  I  have  seen 
at  Berkley  Park.” 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  were  seated  at  the 
breakfast-table,  Mary  reminded  her  father 
that  they  were  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  marvels  he  had  to  recount. 

“  I  have  seen,”  said  the  colonel,  “  a 
good  man.” 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
disappointed  air. 

“Yes,  ladies,  a  good  man! — one  who 
rises  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  educa¬ 
tion — one  who  scorns  to  ask  of  a  scoffing 
and  irreligious  world  how  far  he  may  obey 
the  plain  and  positive  commands  of  his 
Saviour — one  who  dares  to  do  his  duty 
regardless  of  the  comments  which  may  be 
made  on  his  performance  of  it :  and  that 
man  is  young  George  Berkley.” 

i  3 
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“  I  suppose  he  may  be  a  good  young 
man,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour ;  “  but,  colonel 
Hopewell,  do  you  not  think  Mr.  Berkley 
might  be  a  religious  man,  without  making 
such  a  parade  about  it  ?” 

“  If  he  really  makes  a  parade  of  it,” 
replied  the  colonel,  “  he  is  not  a  religious 
man ;  but  there  are  some  duties  enjoined 
us,  madam,  which  cannot  be  performed 
without  the  appearance  of  singularity,  and 
probably  of  parade,  such  is  almost  the 
universal  neglect  of  them.  I  will  mention 
only  one — family  prayer.” 

“  Family  prayer  !”  echoed  Mrs.  Belcour, 
and  she  started  back  as  she  felt,  by  antici¬ 
pation,  the  horrors  of  being  forced  to  wit¬ 
ness  such  a  scene  in  her  daughter’s  house 
— “  family  prayer  !  and  is  the  poor  old 
gentleman  reduced  to  that  ?” 

“  My  old  friend  is  very  much  reduced 
indeed,”  said  the  colonel,  gravely  ;  “  and 
how  long  he  will  be  allowed  the  inesti¬ 
mable  privilege  of  praying,  in  any  manner, 
is  very  uncertain.  It  is  a  glorious  display 
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of  mercy,”  continued  the  colonel,  “  that 
he  has  lived  to  see  this  day,  considering 
how  he  put  these  things  from  him.” 

“  And  who  officiated?”  said  Mrs.  Bel- 
cour,  determined  not  to  appear  to  enter 
into  the  colonel’s  feelings.  “  He  has  a 
gruff  old  Methodist  preacher  with  him, 
has  he  not?” 

“  I  saw  no  such  person,”  replied  the  co¬ 
lonel.  “  At  an  early  hour  our  old  friend, 
the  colonel,  found  it  necessary  to  retire, 
for  his  health  is  dreadfully  shaken.  I  ob¬ 
served  him  whisper  his  son,  and  heard  the 
young  gentleman  reply — 4  Certainly  not, 
sir ;  the  presence  of  our  friends  can  form 
no  possible  obstacle  with  me.’ 

‘  Colonel,’  said  the  old  man,  addressing 
me,  ‘  1  have  just  such  a  son  as  no  man 
was  ever  blessed  with  before.  There  is  a 
new  leaf  turned  over  at  Berkley  Park.  I 
hope,  colonel,  you  and  the  rest  of  our 
friends  will  not  take  it  amiss ;  but  we  as¬ 
semble  the  servants  and  all  every  night, 
colonel,  for — for - ’ 
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“  He  appeared  at  a  loss  how  to  express 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  excite 
my  derision.  But  I  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  abruptly — ‘  For  the  purpose  of 
family  worship,  colonel  Berkley,  and  a 
most  blessed  custom  it  is.’ 

c  It  is  even  so,  my  friend,’  said  he.  ‘  I 
am  too  infirm  ;  and  besides,  you  know  I 
was  brought  up  quite  after  another  man¬ 
ner,  and  can’t  do  these  things;  but  my 
son - ’ 

i  .  «  ^  *  *  *  i  ’  "  *  ’ 

*  And  does  your  son  really  perform  this 
service,  sir?’ 

*  To  be  sure  he  does,’  said  the  colonel, 
4  as  you  will  presently  see.* 

“  Never,  I  trust,  will  I  forget  the  im¬ 
pression,  or  relinquish  the  resolution,  I 
made  at  that  moment.  Here  was  a  young 
man,  surrounded  by  persons  of  his  own 
age  and  quality,  nobly  stepping  forward 
to  perform  a  solemn  act  of  duty,  though 
he  knew  it  would  subject  him  to  the  im¬ 
putation  of  affected  singularity,  hypocrisy, 
vanity,  folly,  or  perhaps  to  all  united. 
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“  But  with  such  modesty,  yet  such 
firmness,  did  Mr.  Berkley  advance  to  the 
table  where  the  family  Bible  had  been 
placed ;  with  such  decent  order  did  the 
family  assemble,  and  such  was  the  awful 
attention  which  even  his  gay  companions 
paid  to  the  service,  that  it  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  every  unprejudiced  person  who 
beheld  it,  that  the  usual  excuses  for  the 
neglect  of  this  important  duty  are  frivo¬ 
lous  and  unmeaning.  It  can,  I  see,  be 
done  under  any  circumstances.  No  man 
ought  to  suffer  such  a  collection  of  per¬ 
sons  in  his  house  as  would  prevent  his 
performance  of  his  first  duty.  Yes,  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  his  first  duty  !  for  I  have  long 
been  convinced,  that  there  is  no  security 
for  that  man’s  performance  of  his  duty  to¬ 
wards  his  fellow-creatures,  who  does  not 
do  it  to  his  Creator!” 

“  Was  Mr.  Courtal  present?”  asked 
Maria  ;  “  I  should  fear  that  such  a  scene 

i 

would  be  ill  adapted  to  our  old  friend’s 
gay  humour.” 
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“  Mr.  Courtal,”  answered  the  colonel, 
“  was  present;  and  from  the  nature  of 
a  conversation  I  afterwards  held  with  him 
on  the  subject,  I  would  place  amongst 
the  many  inducements  to  the  constant 
practice  of  this  solemn  duty,  by  those 
who  maintain  a  general  acquaintance  and 
intercourse  with  the  world,  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  benefit  which  may  result  from  it  to 
the  careless  and  unawakened.  Mr.  Cour¬ 
tal  was  deeply  affected,  and  I  found,  to 
my  astonishment,  and  probably  he  may 
even  now  be  making  the  same  observa¬ 
tion  of  me,  that  his  fear  of  the  world’s 
laugh,  together  with  his  habitual  caution 
causing  him  to  deprecate  any  change  in 
his  pursuits,  have  been  long  warring  against 
his  secret  convictions  and  better  feelings.” 

“  Why,  my  dear  colonel,”  said  Mrs. 
Belcour,  “  surely  the  air  at  Berkley  Park 
is  infectious.  You  have  got  into  a  quite 
new  train  of  thinking.” 

“  No,  madam,”  said  the  colonel,  “  such 
a  train  of  thinking  is  not  new  to  me ;  but 
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it  remained  for  the  young  gentleman 
with  whom  I  yesterday  spent  the  day,  to 
teach  me,  that  on  all  proper  occasions  it 
was  my  duty  to  avow  that  such  was  my 
mode  of  thinking  ;  and  if  hereafter  I  shall 
be  able  to  shew  that  such  thoughts  regu¬ 
lated  my  mode  of  acting,  I  shall  consider 
myself,  as  under  God,  indebted  to  the 
noble  example  of  George  Berkley.” 

Colonel  Hopewell’s  manner  attested 
the  energy  of  his  feelings  on  the  occasion. 
His  daughter  was  shedding  tears  of  de¬ 
light  at  hearing  her  beloved  and  honoured 
parent  utter  sentiments  so  congenial  with 
her  own. 

Eliza’s  heart  had  been  swelling  from 
the  time  the  colonel  began  to  speak  of 
George  Berkley,  and  on  hearing  him  thus 
conclude,  she  left  the  table,  unable  longer 
to  conceal  her  emotion. 

»• 

Even  Mrs.  Belcour  was  affected  by  the 
colonel’s  solemnity ;  and  she  could  not 
but  secretly  confess,  that  a  connexion  with 
such  a  man  as  George  Berkley  was  a  thing 
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to  be  desired.  It  was  at  this  moment  so 
propitious  to  the  interests  of  those  most 
concerned,  that  colonel  Hopewell,  observ¬ 
ing  that  Eliza  had  left  the  room,  took 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  a  message 
to  Mrs.  Belcour. 

“  Your  old  friend  and  neighbour  in¬ 
tends  to  take  the  field  to-day,  madam.  I 
am  authorized,  to  say,  that  weak  as  he  is, 
he  means  to  make  his  bow  to  the  ladies 
at  Rosemount  in  the  course  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Delighted  as  Mrs.  Belcour  would  have 
once  been  at  the  intimation  of  such  a 
visit,  for  she  did  not  doubt  it  was  to  pro- 
pose  an  immediate  union  between  his 
son  and  her  daughter — a  union  to  which 
she  could  not  but  remember  she  had,  on 
a  former  occasion,  given  her  consent, 
when  the  parties  to  be  united  were  en¬ 
tirely  averse  to  the  measure  ;  yet  now, 
when  she  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  mutual  attachment  was  at  least  forming, 
if  not  already  formed  between  them,  she 
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heard  the  intelligence  of  the  colonel’s  ap¬ 
proach  with  sullen  apathy ;  or  if  she  felt 
any  emotion,  it  arose  from  the  painful  re¬ 
flection,  that  all  Mr.  Berkley’s  wealth  and 
influence  would  avail  nothing,  so  long  as 
he  refused  to  participate  in  the  pleasures, 
the  amusements,  the  distinctions  it  placed 
within  his  reach. 

Mrs.  Belcour  had  already  repented  her 
of  the  ill  humour  and  moroseness  she  had 
shewn  the  day  before.  She  determined 
now  to  do  the  needful.  A  servant  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  Berkley  Park, 
with  a  polite  invitation  to  the  gentlemen 
all,  to  dine  at  Rosemount. 

It  need  not  be  questioned  whether  the 
invitation  was  accepted ;  but  long  before 
even  the  country  hour  for  assembling  on 
such  occasions,  the  identical  old  chariot 
which  the  reader  may  remember  to  have 
stopped  at  Mr.  Scoreum’s  door,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  story,  was  seen 
slowly  moving  towards  Rosemount.  Very 
different  was  the  appearance  of  our  old 
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colonel,  as  he  now  alighted  from  his  car¬ 
riage,  with  the  assistance  of  two  servants, 
attended  by  Mr.  Courtal,  from  what  it 
was  on  the  morning  in  which  we  first  in¬ 
troduced  him,  pompous  and  petulant,  at 
the  disappointment  he  experienced  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  intended  celebration  of  the 
fourth  of  July. 

He  was  received  by  the  ladies  with 
great  cordiality,  and  even  reverential  re¬ 
spect  ;  with  no  little  regret  they  perceived 
that  the  shock  his  health  had  sustained 
had  suddenly  brought  on  all  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age;  his  sight  in  particular  was 
greatly  impaired. 

Eliza  with  difficulty  restrained  her  tears, 
at  witnessing  the  unexpected  ravages 
made  on  his  constitution  in  the  course  of 
the  few  days  they  had  been  separated ; 
and  when  the  young  ladies  advanced,  at 
his  request,  to  shake  hands  with  him,  her 
emotion,  together  with  a  certain  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  object  of  his  unwonted  exer¬ 
tion  in  making  this  visit,  kept  her  back. 
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“  This,”  said  the  old  man,  saluting  Miss 
Belcour,  “  this  is  the  beautiful  child  Ma¬ 
ria  ;  and  this  (as  Mary  Hopewell  extended 
her  hand  to  him),  this  is  our  precious 
Eliza.” 

“  That,”  said  Mr.  Courtal,  stepping  up 
hastily  with  Eliza,  “  that  is  a  precious 
child ;  it  is  indeed  a  maiden  of  an  attrac¬ 
tive  eye  and  of  a  most  pleasant  feature ; 
but  this  is  our  Eliza.” 

On  the  first  intimation  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  the  colonel  clapped  on 
his  spectacles,  and  being  now  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  expression  of  the  lovely  features 
which  were  presented  to  him,  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming — “  That  the 
Lord  should  give  his  blessings  to  such  a 
sinner  as  I  am ;  such  a  son — such  a  son, 
and  such  a  daughter !  my  blessed,  blessed 
child,  forgive  the  old  man ;  when  George 
is  concerned,  I  get  out  of  all  bounds.” 

The  blushing  girl  was  led  out  of  the 
room  by  her  sister  and  Mary  Hopewell, 
both  scarcely  less  affected  than  herself, 
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leaving  the  colonel  with  Mrs.  Belcour  and 

«  /  ■  *  •  ,  *  * 

the  lawyer. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  treaty  of  marriage,  be¬ 
tween  their  children,  was  propounded  on 
the  part  of  the  colonel,  or  how  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mrs.  Belcour,  lest  the  reader 
should  be  reminded  of  grandmamma  Shir- 
ly,  aunt  Selby,  and  the  cedar  parlour.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  the  point  most 
strenuously  urged  by  the  colonel,  as  an 
inducement  to  Mrs.  Belcour  to  renew  her 
consent  to  the  union,  was  precisely  that 
which  formed  the  only  possible  objection 
which  occurred  to  the  lady,  namely,  the 
religious  character  of  his  son.  Mrs. 
Belcour  saw  there  was  no  help,  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Courtal  as  spokesman, 
it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  George  Berkley 
was  at  liberty  to  make  his  proposals  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  might  serve ;  and 
should  the  said  proposals  be  favourably 
received,  the  young  lady,  in  respect  to 
the  colonel’s  very  precarious  state  of 
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health,  should  be  importuned  to  name  a 
very  early  day. 

Whether  our  young  gentlemen  had 
grown  wiser  by  the  defeat  which  they  sus¬ 
tained  on  the  foregoing  day,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  conduct  their  attack  on  Rose- 
mount  in  a  less  open  manner,  or  whether 
it  was  accident,  we  cannot  now  deter* 
mine;  but  so  it  was,  that  lord  Umber- 
dale  and  George  Berkley  had  arrived  at 
the  door  without  being  noticed.  They 
entered  at  the  very  instant  the  Miss  Bel- 
cours  were  crossing  the  passage  :  the  doors 
of  two  opposite  apartments  were  open, 
and,  in  the  confusion  and  surprisal  of  the 
moment,  the  want  of  concert  between 
them  gave  the  attacking  party  an  advan¬ 
tage,  which  was  only  discovered  when  too 
late  to  remedy  it ;  for  whilst  one  turned 
to  the  right,  the  other,  by  a  simultaneous 
movement,  directed  her  steps  to  the  left ; 
and  thus  that  was  effected  by  mere  good 
fortune,  which  a  whole  day’s  manoeuvring 
might  not  have  accomplished. 
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We  shall  not  pretend  minutely  to  de¬ 
tail  the  conversation  which  passed  on 
George  Berkley’s  finding  that  he  had  (in¬ 
advertently,  no  doubt)  entered  the  room 
to  which  Eliza  led,  but  shall  leave  it  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  young  lady  did  not 
affect  to  conceal  an  affection  she  really 
felt;  and  in  all  other  matters,  very  pro¬ 
perly  referred  him  to  her  mamma. 

In  the  right  hand  room  there  were  hap¬ 
ly  some  points  to  be  discussed,  involving 
questions  of  more  dubious  construction, 
and  eliciting  a  display  of  more  complicated 
feelings;  and  to  that  we  will  therefore 
turn  our  attention. 

LordUmberdale  had  certainly  intended 
to  have  explained  his  views  and  feelings 
to  Maria,  before  he  took  a  final  leave  of 
Rosemount ;  yet  from  the  unusual  embar¬ 
rassment  which  appeared  in  his  manner, 
on  finding  himself  unexpectedly  alone 
with  her,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was 
not  altogether  prepared  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  circumstance.  His  agitation  was 
too  great  to  enable  him  to  gain  any  time 
by  recurrence  to  common-place  inquiries 
into  the  health  of  the  family,  or  by  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  He 
had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  therefore,  when 
in  no  very  steady  voice,  yet  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  attempt  at  composure,  he  at  once  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  subject  on  which,  sooner  or 
later,  he  knew  he  must  speak,  and  on 
which  he  felt  he  was  immediately  called 
to  act. — “  I  mentioned,  I  think,  yester¬ 
day,  Miss  Belcour,  that  my  brother  had 
determined  to  remain  in  this  country. 
The  purpose  for  which  I  came  having 
been  accomplished  beyond  my  most  san¬ 
guine  hopes,  my  own  return  will  be  im¬ 
mediate.” 

Truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  that  as  lord 
Umberdale  pronounced  these  last  words, 
his  eyes  were  rivetted  on  Maria  with  an 
expression  of  hope,  doubt,  anxiety,  and 
fear ;  and  had  they  met  any  gleam  of  cor¬ 
respondent  feeling,  his  adherence  to  his 
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resolution  had  been,  we  will  not  say  im¬ 
possible,  but  it  had  been  far — far  more 
difficult. 

She  listened  with  anxious  attention,  but 
the  annunciation  of  his  immediate  depar¬ 
ture  made,  as  it  seemed,  no  particular  im¬ 
pression,  and  he  was  enabled  to  proceed. 

“  I  would  have  Miss  Belcour  to  know 
my  whole  mind,  and  the  interest  which 
she  has  excited  in  my  dear  and  only  bro¬ 
ther.  The  relationship  which  I  ardently 
hope  I  may  bear  to  her — and  above  all,  the 
certainty  that  this  is  the  last  opportunity 
I  shall  ever  have  of  speaking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  probably  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  see 
her — induces  me  to  be  more  explicit  than, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be 
compatible  with  her  delicacy  or  my  own 
feelings.  When  I  had  first  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Miss  Belcour,  I  was  in  search  of 
my  brother.  Some  vague,  indistinct,  and, 
as  I  then  thought,  ridiculous  hints,  reach¬ 
ed  me,  that  my  brother  was  near;  but 
they  came  to  me  in  such  a  wild  manner, 
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and,  let  me  confess,  so  mingled  with  sus¬ 
picions  which  I  would  not  have  confirm¬ 
ed,  that  I  drove  them  from  me.  The 
circumstances  which  occurred  at  Norborne 
Lodge  were  too  strongly  indicative  of  my 
brother  being  known  to  many  persons 
present,  and  probably  to  you,  to  allow 
me  any  longer  to  doubt  that  my  myste¬ 
rious  informer  meant  more  than  I  had 
given  him  credit  for.  Then  it  was,  Miss 
Belcour,  whilst  trembling  to  find  my  sus¬ 
picions  confirmed,  that  I  resolved  to  as¬ 
certain  the  state  of  your  affections;  and 
but  for  an  accidental  interruption,  I  had 
then  made  that  avowal  which  my  lips 
must  now  never — never  be  allowed  to  ut¬ 
ter.  You  know  something,  Miss  Belcour, 
of  what  followed ;  but  you  know  little  of 
my  poor  brother’s  sorrows — of  the  agonies 
he  has  endured — and  of  his  unfeigned  re¬ 
pentance.  I  have  ever  loved  him,  with 
all  his  faults.  Think  you  how  I  love  him 
now,  refined  and  softened  as  he  is  by  ad¬ 
versity.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  my  be- 
VOL.  in.  K 
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lief,  that  much  of  what  I  now  feel  might 
have  been  spared  me ;  but  1  do  not  com¬ 
plain.  My  path  is  plain,  and  I  trust  I 
have  strength  to  pursue  it.  My  poor  bro¬ 
ther  had  lost  every  thing,  and  suffered 
every  thing.  One  inestimable  prize  was 
again  presented  to  his  view ;  he  shall  not 
— no,  he  shall  not  again  lose  all,  and  suf¬ 
fer  all — at  least ,  not  by  me! — Miss  Bel- 
cour,  am  I  understood?” 

“  You  are,”  said  Maria,  much  affected 
— “  you  are,  my  lord,  fully.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  amiable,  my  excel¬ 
lent  friend !  for  may  I  not  now  address 
you  by  that  title?”  said  lord  Umberdale; 
“  and  you  will  pardon  this  strange,  perhaps 
bold,  avowal  of  my  feelings.  But  again 
I  resort,  for  an  excuse,  to  the  circumstance 
of  my  intended  departure — -oh  that  I  may 
have  the  happiness  to  know,  before  I  leave 
her  for  ever,  that  Miss  Belcour  is  to  be 
my  sister — and  that,  as  her  husband’s  bro¬ 
ther,  I  hold  no  common  place  in  her  af¬ 
fections!  I  will  detain  you  no  longer. 
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The  goodness  which  has  accorded  me  this 
hearing,  this  explanation — the  goodness, 
the  sweetness,  the  excellence,  you  disco¬ 
ver,  in  every  thing  you  say  or  do,  shall 
never — never  be  erased  from  my  memory !” 
He  took  her  hand,  pressing  it  ardently,  as 
he  said — “  Remember  me  as  the  most 
affectionate  of  brothers !”  and  left  the  room. 

On  leaving  Maria,  lord  Umberdale  re¬ 
quested  the  honour  of  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Belcour.  It  needs  not  that  we  be 
particular  in  recounting  the  precise  words 
of  the  conference;  we  will  only  state,  that 
his  lordship’s  offers,  on  the  part  of  his 
brother,  were  such  as  to  induce  Mrs.  Bel¬ 
cour  to  exclaim,  in  astonishment — “  Here 
is  indeed  a  man  of  real  heart  and  soul !” 

At  lord  Umberdale’s  request,  colonel 
Hopewell  and  Mr.  Courtal  were  admitted 
as  counsellors  and  witnesses  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  he  was  proposing;  and  so 
splendid,  in  the  eyes  of  republicans  at 
least,  wras  the  fortune  with  which  he  in¬ 
vested  his  brother,  that  those  gentlemen 
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could  not  withhold  expressions  of  their 
surprise. 

“  I  have  divided  it  equally— -I  have 
given  him  the  full  half  of  all  I  possessed, 
gentlemen,”  said  lord  Umberdale;  “  the 
residue  is  far,  far  beyond  my  wants,  or 
wrishes,  and  at  my  death  will,  with  the 
title,  be  his.” 

“  Things  are  not  so  bad,  after  all,” 
thought  Mrs.  Belcour,  “  but  that  they 
might  have  been  worse and  in  this  mind 
she  received  the  honourable  Mr.  Arley, 
with  a -cordiality  that  wras  intended  to 
make  amends  for  yesterday’s  coolness. 

“  Every  thing  is  done,  Theodore,”  said 
lord  Umberdale,  taking  his  brother’s  hand 
on  his  arrival,  “  every  thing  is  done  that 
I  can  do — the  rest  you  must  manage  your¬ 
self.”  He  wrung  his  hand,  and  walked 
into  the  open  air. 

For  the  same  reason  that  I  passed  over 
in  silence  the  particular  passages  which 
occurred  in  the  discourse  between  George 
Berkley  and  Eliza,  I  omit  the  recapitula- 
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tion  of  Arley’s  conference  with  Maria ;  it 
terminated  in  the  same  prudent  resolution 
- — to  leave  it  to  mamma. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


- Then  it  were  best 

If  it  were  done  quickly.  Macbeth,. 


Conclusion . 

The  warm  glow  of  animated  feeling  which 
attended  the  performance  of  lord  Umber- 
dale’s  generous  and  virtuous  resolution, 
gave  place  to  the  calm  consciousness  of 
having  discharged  his  duty  as  a  friend  and 
brother;  but  the  excitement  to  action 
ceasing  with  the  attainment  of  its  object 
(for  his  brother’s  happiness,  so  far  as  it  de¬ 
pended  on  him,  being  secured,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  affections  and  wishes 
complete),  his  spirits  could  no  longer  sus¬ 
tain  his  efforts  to  appear  cheerful,  and  he 
sought  to  withdraw  himself  from  a  com- 
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pany  which  he  could  not  but  feel  were 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  presence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  when  the 
gentlemen  after  dinner  were  about  to  re- 
join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
left  the  house,  and  passing  through  the 
garden,  unconsciously  reached  the  verge 
of  the  shady  valley  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  conducted  our  reader.  Surprised  at 
the  wildness  of  the  scene  which  presented 
itself,  he  started  from  the  reverie  in  which 
he  had  been  plunged,  and,  at  the  first 
glance,  supposed  that  he  had  wandered 
to  a  considerable  distance;  but  looking 
round,  and  perceiving  its  vicinity  to  the 
house,  and  invited  by  the  refreshing  cool¬ 
ness  and  calm  seclusion  which  it  pro¬ 
mised,  he  followed  the  winding  path,  and 
descended  into  the  bosom  of  the  vale. 

“  And  this,”  said  he,  as  he  proceeded, 
“  and  this,  from  its  romantic  beauty,  is 
most  probably  her  favourite  walk ;  and 
here  she  will - but  no  more  of  that ;  Ma¬ 

ria  Belcour”  (an  involuntary  shudder  came 
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over  him  as  he  pronounced  her  name) 
“  must  no  more  be  remembered  but  as  the 
wife  of  my  brother.  Yet  why  repine? 
for  she  will  be  happy.  But  will  she  indeed 
be  happy  ?  was  my  happiness  the  only  sa¬ 
crifice  to  fraternal  affection  ?  Is  it  even 

/ 

now  certain  ? — is  it  entirely  certain  ?  Dis¬ 
traction  !”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  “  is  this 
a  time  to  suffer  the  recurrence  of  such  re¬ 
flections  ?  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  I 
will  be  satisfied,  at  least  with  myself.” 

Occupied  in  such  thoughts,  lord  Um- 
berdale  continued  to  wander  down  the  side 
of  the  stream ;  whilst  his  slow  and  melan¬ 
choly  step,  saddened  brow,  and  involuntary 
sighs,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
great  moralist’s  observation,  when  he  says 
— “  As  that  which  is  illy  got  is  not  al¬ 
ways  illy  spent,  so  that  which  is  w  ell  re¬ 
jected  is  not  always  remembered  without 
regret.” 

He  had  reached  the  bend  in  the  valley 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  had 
just  exclaimed — “  And  is  it  indeed  so?  is 
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it  possible  that  happiness  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  the  consequence  of  virtue  ?”  when,  on 
turning  the  sharp  angle  of  the  rock,  the 
sweet  little  island  lay  before  him :  nor 
was  it  without  its  inhabitant — our  old 
Methodist  preacher  was  also  there. 

His  dress  was  in  nothing  altered  from 
that  which  we  have  before  described  it ; 
yet  as  a  beam  of  the  evening  sun,  which, 
falling  through  a  single  cleft  in  the  over¬ 
hanging  banks  of  green  ivy,  rested  on  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood,  and  gave  to  his 
venerable  form  a  luminous  appearance, 

lord  Umberdale  was  awe-struck,  and 

* 

found  some  difficulty  in  believing  the 
figure  which  he  beheld  to  be  human; 
Great  as  was  his  surprise  at  meeting  such 
a  being,  in  such  a  place,  it  did  not  equal 
that  which  he  experienced  when  the  old 
man,  advancing  towards  him,  presented 
his  hand,  whilst  he  said — “  My  time  is 
nearly  expired;  I  could  have  waited  for 
thee  but  a  few  moments  longer;  and  yet 
I  distrusted  not  thy  coming*  Thou  art 
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not,  I  perceive,  among  the  number  of 
those  who  wander  far  and  tarry  long.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  venerable  sir,”  said 
lord  Umberdale ;  “  I  cannot  be  the  person 
you  expected.” 

“  How  !  mistaken  ?”  returned  the  old 

. 

man.  “  Do  I  not  see  all  the  marks  of  the 
man  to  whom  I  am  sent? — do  I  not  see 
the  pallid  cheek  and  hollow  eye  of  des¬ 
pairing  love  ? — do  I  not  see  the  still- 
heaving  billows  of  that  sea  of  doubt  into 

v  J  Cl 

which  the  enemy  of  thy  soul  but  now  en¬ 
deavoured  to  plunge  thee  ?- — do  I  not 
see  the  marks  of  the  recent  contest  thou 
hast  sustained,  even  against  thyself?  and 
do  I  not  know  thou  hast  come  off  more 
than  conqueror  through  Him  that  hast 
loved  thee?” 

“  If  indeed  it  be  possible,”  said  lord 
Umberdale,  “  that  you  mean  to  apply 
these  expressions  to  me,  I  must  frankly 
declare  I  do  not  deserve  them.  I  was 
even  now  repining,  reverend  sir,  at  my 
lot,  and  murmuring  at  the  cross  I  have 
been  forced  to  bear.” 
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“  And  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  thee,” 
said  the  old  man.  “  Thou  hast  fought  a 
good  fight — thou  hast  overcome  thyself  in 
a  pitched  battle;  and  who  cannot  but  see 
that  the  Lord  was  on  thy  soul’s  side?” 

“  Alas,”  said  the  nobleman,  “  I  have 
depended  altogether,  I  fear,  on  my  own 
strength,  and  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
that,  that  though  I  have,  as  I  hope,  dis¬ 
charged  my  duty,  I  can  receive  no  com¬ 
fort  or  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  1 
was  actuated  by  the  proper  motive.” 

“  Again  I  say,”  said  the  preacher, 
“  therefore  was  I  sent  unto  thee,  to  teach 
thee  to  own  His  hand.  He  has  strengthen¬ 
ed  thee,  though  thou  knewest  it  not :  He 
was  near,  though  thou  didst  not  call  upon 
him.  Oh,  my  son  !  I  have  taken  deep 
interest  in  the  part  thou  wast  called  on  to 
perform,  I  have  seen  that  thou  hast  been 
influenced  by  His  Spirit,  and  I  must  and 
will  believe  thou  art  one  of  his.” 

“  I  cannot  even  yet,”  said  lord  Umber- 
dale,  “  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that  I 
am  mistaken  for  some  other  person  ” 
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“  Rest  you  content,”  replied  the  old 
man,  “  that  I  know  you :  you  are  the 
British  peer  who  at  present  sojourns 
amongst  us ;  and  here  did  I  come  to  meet 
you.” 

“  Surely,”  said  lord  Umberdale,  “  you 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  knew  I  would 
be  here,  when  I  did  not  know  it  myself 
ten  minutes  ago?” 

“  I  pretend,”  said  the  preacher,  “  to 
no  superhuman  foreknowledge.  Dear  as 
the  light  to  these  old  eyes  are  the  lovely 
daughters  of  Rosemount  (lord  Umber¬ 
dale  changed  colour) — thou  wilt  not 
wonder  then,  that  with  anxious  solicitude 
I  have,  though  unseen  by  thee,  watched 
all  thy  movements ;  and  by  means  of  a 
dear  friend — I  had  almost  said  son,  for 
such  he  is  to  me — heard  of  thy  generous 
sacrifice  of  thy  own  heart’s  love  to  the 
happiness  of  thy  brother.  Thou  hast 
loved  thy  brother,  whom  thou  hast  seen, 
and  it  is  an  earnest  to  me  that  thou  wilt 
love  God,  whom  thou  hast  not  seen.  Thy 
hard  task  of  this  morning  was  known  to 
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me;  and  the  experience — yes,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  the  experience  of  the  heart 
which  beats  even  in  this  old  uncouth  form 
of  mine,  told  me  that  thou  wouldst  this 
evening  seek  seclusion;  and  a  presenti¬ 
ment,  for  which  I  find  it  not  difficult  to 
account,  told  me  thou  wouldst  seek  it  here.” 

Lord  Umberdale  stood  utterly  amazed 
at  this  disclosure ;  yet  there  was  a  solemn, 
dignified  composure  in  the  old  man’s  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  now  that  it  was  softened 
by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  interest  and  good¬ 
will,  seemed  to  demand  both  respect  and 
esteem  ;  and  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  ad¬ 
dress  him,  his  lordship  waited  in  silent 
expectancy  his  further  communication, 
which  was  as  follows  : 

“  Young  nobleman,  for  such  I  truly  ac¬ 
count  thee,  marvel  not  that  I  said  unto 
thee,  thou  hast  conquered  through  Him 
that  loved  thee ;  6  for  it  is  He  that  work- 
eth  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  His  good 
pleasure  ;’  and  though  for  a  season,  if  need 
be,  thou  continue  in  heaviness,  yet  never 
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forget  that  he  will  surely  recompense  if 
you  continue  in  His  love.  Divest  thyself 
of  all  thought  of  thy  own  sufficiency,  and 
cast  thyself  upon  Christ;  sit  loose  to  the 
things  of  time  and  sense ;  count  all  thou 
hast,  nothing.  This  may  seem  hard  to 
thee,  for  thou  art  very  rich ;  yet  hast  thou 
not  read  how  £  Moses  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter,’  and  esteem¬ 
ed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  in  Egypt  ?  I  had  much 
to  say  unto  thee,  but  I  cannot  say  it 
now.  My  memory  fails  me.  Yet  do  I 
feel  my  heart  new  opened  as  I  look  upon 
thee.  ‘  Much  has  been  given  thee,  and 
much  will  be  required.5  Thou  shalt  re¬ 
turn  in  safety  to  thy  country ;  and  though 
thou  mayest  even  shine  in  her  senate,  or 
marshal  her  armies,  yet  shalt  thou  be  a  * 
4  burning  and  a  shining  light.’  Thy  vic¬ 
tory  over  thyself,  again  I  say,  gives  pro¬ 
mise  of  great  things.  Ever  be  ready  to 
vanquish  self-love,  when  thou  shalt  find 
it  too  mighty ;  as  did  Jael  unto  him  who 
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dwelt  in  Harasheth  of  the  Gentiles,  so  do 
thou. — Farewell,  excellent  young  man, 
farewell !  my  soul  doth  cleave  unto  thee  ! 
We  shall  meet  once  more  even  in  this 
world.” 

Lord  Umberdale  was  inexpressibly  af¬ 
fected  ;  and  as  the  old  man,  who  had  has- 

**  V#  *  jL 

tily  turned  away  on  uttering  the  last  words, 
disappeared,  he  exclaimed — “  Do  I  dream! 
or  am  I  already  thus  miraculously  com¬ 
forted  by  the  approbation  of  my  divine 
Master’s  servant  ?  for  such  I  cannot  doubt 
he  is. — And  why,”  said  he,  after  a  pause 
of  solemn  feeling — “  and  why  may  I  not 
be  His  servant — His  true  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant?  Well  did  the  old  man  say,  £  much 
had  been  given  me;’  and  if  much  be  re¬ 
quired,  let  me  set  hand  to  discharge  the 
debt. — And  what  hinders  me?”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  at  the  same  time  looking  round — 
“  what  is  there  to  separate  me  from  the 
love  of  Christ  ?  Nothing,”  said  he,  after 
another  pause  of  intense  scrutiny — “  no¬ 
thing  !” 
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Again  he  looked  round,  as  though  he 
would  bid  adieu  to  his  former  pursuits, 
desires,  and  pleasures,  and  then  kneeling 
down,  he  made  a  sincere  and  solemn  sur¬ 
render  of  himself  to  God,  even  the  God  of 
his  salvation.  And  from  that  until  the 
happy  moment,  when,  full  of  years  and  of 
good  works,  when  in  peace  and  charity  he 
closed  his  eyes  upon  a  world,  his  power, 
his  wealth,  his  influence,  had  so  greatly 
benefited,  did  he  continue  the  “  burning 
and  shining  light”  which  the  preacher  had 
predicted. 

As  lord  Umberdale’s  absence  was  con¬ 
tinued  too  long  not  to  be  noticed,  so  the 
feelings  which  induced  his  withdrawal 
were  too  well  understood  by  the  company 
he  had  left,  to  permit  any  observation 
upon  it;  and  soon  after  his  return  to  the 
house,  the  gentlemen  took  their  leave  and 
set  off  for  Berkley  Park. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from 
that  on  which  our  gentlemen  dined  at 
Rosemount,  a  cavalcade,  consisting  of  a 
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chariot,  a  phaeton,  and  a  gentleman  on 
horseback,  the  whole  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  outriders  (too  great  to  be  mentioned 
in  these  degenerate  days  in  respect  of  at¬ 
tendants),  were  seen  to  enter  on  the  long 
avenue  of  poplars  which  led  up  to  the 
front  of  the  house  at  the  Park.  In  the 
chariot  rides  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
highly-acquainted  mistress  of  Norborne, 
attended  by  her  faithful  maid  and  confi¬ 
dant,  Minty ;  over  the  phaeton  is  seen  to 
tower  the  redoubtable  cocked  hat  of  lord 
Herne,  the  hunter,  his  ample  scarlet  waist¬ 
coat,  richly  slashed  and  carbonadoed  with 
gold  lace,  glancing  so  bright  in  the  even¬ 
ing  sunbeam,  that  Mr.  Courtal  afterwards 
told  him,  imitating  the  doctor’s  own  man¬ 
ner — “  When  I  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  your  lordship,  glittering  through  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  the  poplars,  if  I 
did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis 
fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there  is  no 
purchase  in  money !”  Our  legend  goes  on 
to  set  forth,  that  the  tall,  spare  form  be* 
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side  him,  is  none  other  than  that  of  our 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Scott ;  his  simple  dress 
and  meek  demeanour  heightening,  by 
contrast  strong,  the  doughty  air  of  his  ro¬ 
bustious  companion :  that  prancing  on  the 
high-mettled  grey,  is  the  gallant  major 
Bromley. 

This  accession  to  the  strength  of  our 
party  already  assembled,  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  express,  in  consequence  of  cer¬ 
tain  arrangements  made  at  Rosemount, 
by  a  select  committee  which  sat  during 
lord  Umberdale’s  conference  with  old  bro¬ 
ther  Fell,  in  the  Haunted  Valley. 

A  servant,  mounted  on  a  high-mettled 
horse,  made  the  ride  from  Berkley  Park 
to  Marlevale  with  such  rapidity,  that,  on 
receiving  the  letter  which  he  bore  him, 
major  Bromley  wanted  not  further  rea¬ 
sons  to  entreat  him  to  bestir  himself  than 
what  were  contained  therein ;  and  to  his 
activity,  and  dispatch  is  to  be  attributed 
this  unforeseen  arrival  of  our  friends  at 
the  Park. 
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If  it  be  intimated,  that  there  has  been 
too  much  of  hurry  in  this  arrangement, 
there  were  reasons  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 

cavils  of  the  most  fastidious. 

*  *  *  • 

In  the  first  place,  lord  Umberdale  had 
determined  to  be  present  at  his  brother’s 
nuptials ;  and  such  was  the  peculiar  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  situation  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  as  respected  him,  that  a  protracted 
period  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

Again — the  very  precarious  state  of 
colonel  Berkley’s  health — nay,  the  parti¬ 
cularly  uncertain  tenure  by  which  he  held 
his  very  existence,  rendered  delay  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  his  intended  daughter,  if 
she  desired  to  receive  his  parental  blessing 
on  her  marriage.  Such  were  the  consi¬ 
derations  which  influenced  the  daughters. 
The  lady  mother  was  dealt  with  after  ano¬ 
ther  manner. 

"  # 

“  You  will  be  sensible,  madam,”  said 

Mr.  Courtal,  for  to  him  was  intrusted  the 
management  of  this  delicate  concern, 
“  that  the  particular  mood  of  young  Mr. 
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Berkley  is  something  averse  to  what  the 
unskilled  in  such  matters  are  apt  to  call 
parade  and  ostentation ;  and  though  he  is 
sufficiently  cheerful  and  animated — and  I 
do  profess  to  you,  madam,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  not  only  the  most  excellent,  but  the 
most  agreeable  of  men — yet  does  he  most 
pertinaciously  hold  to  the  opinion,  e  that 
those  who  are  lovers  of  pleasure  are  seldom 
if  ever  lovers  of  God.” 

“  In  the  name  of  common  sense,”  said 
the  lady,  “  where  could  he  have  imbibed 
such  notions  ? — such  advantages  as  he  has 
had,  both  of  fortune  and  connexions  ” 

“  Very  true,  madam,”  replied  Mr. 
Courtal :  “  it  is  something  strange  that  he 
should  differ  so  widely  from  the  best  com¬ 
pany,  both  as  regards  his  opinions  and  his 
practice ;  yet,  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  my 
dear  madam,  young  Mr.  Berkley  tells  me 
he  has,  from  early  youth,  been  a  reader  of 
the  Bible ;  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
do  so,  I  readily  acknowledge  I  consider 
all  hopes  of  inducing  him  to  relinquish  his 
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present  course  as  desperate.  I  believe  we 
must  e’en  let  him  have  his  way.” 

“  He  must  do  as  he  pleases  at  Berkley 
Park,”  said  Mrs.  Belcour,  with  a  sigh ; 
“  that  I  cannot  help ;  but  he  shall  set  up 
no  conventicle  at  Rosemount,  as  long  as  I 
am  mistress  here.” 

“  Mr.  Berkley,”  said  the  lawyer,  with  a 
gravity  so  unusual  that  it  started  Mrs. 
Belcour — “  Mr.  Berkley,  though  firm  and 
decided  in  his  course,  is  mild,  gentle,  and 
every  way  unpresuming ;  he  will  attempt 
no  innovations  in  the  families  of  his  friends, 
without  their  consent;  he  will  let  others 
do  as  they  please,  yet  he  does  not  fear  or 
shun  to  declare,  that  as  for  him  and  his 
household,  they  will  serve  the  Lord.” 

“  And  pray,  sir,”  said  the  lady,  colour¬ 
ing,  “  do  you  mean  to  intimate,  that  I 
and  my  friends  do  not  serve  the  Lord,  as 
you  call  it  ?” 

“It  has  been  said,”  replied  Mr.  Courtal, 
in  no  way  moved  by  the  lady’s  warmth, 
“  that  at  siocty  it  is  time  to  he  in  earnest ; 
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and,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  my  respected 
friend,  I  have  been  eight-and-forty  for  the 
last  twelve  years.” 

“  Surely,  Mr.  Courtal,”  said  the  lady, 
almost  surprised  out  of  her  temporary  dis¬ 
pleasure,  “  you  are  not  going  to  preach  me 
a  sermon  ?” 

“  You  shall  accord  me  your  patience, 
my  dear  madam,  a  few  moments,  and  you 
will  perceive  nothing  is  further  from  my 
intention. — I  was  so  far  honoured,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Courtal,  with  an  air  of  solemn 
earnestness,  “  as  to  be  called  last  night  to 
a  conference,  held  between  the  noble  bro¬ 
thers,  and  their  certainly  not  less  noble 
friend  George  Berkley.  There  was  a  full, 
free,  and  confidential  exchange  of  opinions 
and  feelings  between  them,  from  which 
the  conviction  resulted,  that  the  mode  of 
worship  was  of  secondary  consequence — 
that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  exist  in  that  particular,  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  fact,  that  pure  religion  must 
be  founded  on  Christian  charity.  I,  for 
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my  part,  will  continue  in  the  form  of  my 
forefathers,  a  Protestant  Episcopalian, 
which  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the 
best ;  but  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  place  no 
trust  in  names  or  sect,  whether  a  man 
choose  to  be  called  Episcopalian,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  even  Qua¬ 
ker — I  look  to  his  conduct  in  this  life,  as 
the  only  test  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  I  will  not  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  you,  madam,  that  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Arley,  it  was  the  belief  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  it  assuredly  is  mine  (resulting 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
movements  of  the  human  heart,  acquired 
in  a  long  course  of  professional  practice,  as 
well  as  by  a  general  intercourse  with  man¬ 
kind),  that  not  only  your  daughter’s  eter¬ 
nal  welfare,  but  that  her  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  this  present  world,  depends,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  on  her  husband’s  inflex¬ 
ible  perseverance  in  those  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  and  in  those  religious  courses,  which 
he  has  now  so  happily  embraced.  My  dear 
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madam,”  continued  the  old  gentleman,  with 

great  emotion,  “  as  you  love  your - 1  had 

almost  said — our  lovely  Maria,  let  George 
Berkley  be  the  guide  of  her  husband.” 

The  distaste,  the  disappointment,  nay, 
the  abhorrence  with  which  Mrs.  Belcour 
heard  such  sentiments  from  the  mouth  of 
the  gallant  Mr.  Courtal,  is  inconceivable. 
One  only  hope  had  reconciled  her  to  the 
match,  namely,  that  she  should  be  able  to 
separate  the  too  flexible  Arley  from  George 
Berkley,  and  bend  him  to  her  will  and 
wishes.  She  loved  her  daughter — but  she 
loved  her  chiefly  in  that,  through  her,  she 
expected  to  live  over  again  her  days  of 
vanity  and  parade ;  and  thus  to  receive 
such  a  check,  and  at  such  hands,  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  Losing  all  command 
of  her  temper,  she  exclaimed — “  I  see  you 
are  all  combined  to  drive  me  mad.  Do 
you  suppose,  sir,  that  I  will  suffer  young 
Berkley  to  be  preaching  and  praying  in 
my  house,  as  they  tell  me  he  does  at  Berk¬ 
ley  Park  ?  But,  sir,  you  may  have  it  all 
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your  own  way  as  to  the  day — I  care  no¬ 
thing  about  it.  Unhappy  nuptials  they 
will  be,  take  place  when  they  will and 
the  good  lady  b*vrst  into  tears. 

Mr.  Courtal  felt  disposed  rather  to  take 
advantage  of,  than  to  sooth  such  prepos¬ 
terous  sorrow  ;  and  convinced  as  the  lady 
was  that  a  gay  and  dashing  wedding  was 
out  of  the  question,  she  was  entirely  in¬ 
different  as  to  the  time  of  its  celebration, 
and  acceded,  with  a  sufficiently  ill  grace, 
to  the  day  proposed  by  the  lawyer. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Courtal,  at 
his  particular  request,  in  loco  parentis , 
“  giving  away”  Maria,  and  colonel  Hope- 
well  doing  the  same  good  turn  for  Eliza ; 
and  so  charming  was  the  appearance  of 
those  lovely  sisters  on  the  occasion,  that  it 
is  a  passable  compliment  in  those  parts, 
even  unto  this  day,  “  as  beautiful  as  the 
brides  of  Kosemount.” 

It  has  been  commonly  said,  that  one 
wedding  makes  another ;  and  this  does 
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hold  good,  as  I  believe,  in  all  cases,  for 
thus  it  was,  that  these  two  weddings,  so¬ 
lemnized  at  one  and  the  same  time,  did 
in  a  manner  produce  other  two  weddings, 
solemnized  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It 
fell  out  after  this  fashion. 

Miss  Jane  Hopewell  (on  whom  it  is 
only  justice  to  say,  the  frank  and  cordial 
manners  and  disposition  of  major  Bromley 
had  made  so  favourable  an  impression,  she 
would,  at  that  particular  time,  have 
thought  Arley  Castle  and  its  melancholy 
lord  well  exchanged  for  Marlevale  and  its 
handsome  and  merry  master)  had  suffered 
the  major  to  seize  so  many  opportunities 
of  urging  his  suit,  and  he,  nothing  back¬ 
ward  to  make  the  most  of  them,  had  used, 
as  we  may  presume,  arguments  of  such 
“  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth,” 
that  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis,  and 
colonel  Hopewell,  as  her  paternal  uncle, 
applied  to  on  the  occasion. 

To  this  application  the  colonel  replied 
— 1 “  Why,  major,  nothing  could  please  me 
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better  than  to  have  my  niece  settled  so 
near  me,  and  to  see  her  happiness  placed 
in  such  good  hands ;  and  here  has  just  been 
grave  and  formal  Mr.  De  Vapour  impor¬ 
tuning  me  on  the  subject  of  her  sister, 
Miss  Emily. 

< - Their  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 

One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness/ 

The  time  shall  be  this  day  month — the 
house  Hopewell  Hall ;  so  that  matter,  ma¬ 
jor,  is  fixed.” 

As  time  hereafter  may  not  serve,  we 
will  here  remark,  that  the  major  was  hap¬ 
pier  in  his  choice  than,  from  the  nature  of 
his  wife’s  education,  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  ;  though  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  we  have  known  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  wherein  a  town-bred  fair  has  be¬ 
come  an  excellent  domestic  country  wife. 
Mrs.  Bromley  proved  such  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Not  only  was  the  major  blessed 
with  the  cheerful  looks  of  a  good-humour¬ 
ed  wife  in  the  parlour  below,  and  an  un- 
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ceasing  clatter  for  years  together  in  the 
nursery  above,  but  his  household  affairs 
were  most  discreetly  managed. 

Of  Miss  Emily,  that  is,  Mrs.  De  Va¬ 
pour,  we  have  been  happy  to  learn,  that 
after  many  disappointments,  she  and  her 
husband  were  at  length,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  noble  friend  lord  Umber- 
dale,  formally  presented  at  the  court  of  St. 
James’s. 

Colonel  Berkley’s  health  was  such  that 
he  could  not  again  venture  so  far  as  Rose- 
mount,  and  was  not,  in  consequence,  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  wedding  of  his  darling  son  ; 
yet  his  impatience  to  behold  his  daughter 
overruled  all  other  considerations,  and  the 
day  following  was  fixed  on  as  that  of  the 
grand  festival  at  Berkley  Park. 

Time  has  been  when  a  novelist  might 
have  furnished  forth  matter  for  four  or 
five  pages,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
equipages  as  they  rolled  up  the  poplar 
walk  on  this  occasion.  Alas  for  the  days 
that  are  gone!- — such  help  as  this  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  allowable. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  agitated  the  colonel  on  per¬ 
ceiving  the  entrance  of  the  future  mistress 
of  his  old  mansion  within  its  walls. 

“  My  child  !  my  dear  child !”  sobbed 
the  old  man,  as  he  folded  her  to  his  heart. 

The  company  were  deeply  moved — all 
except  Mrs.  Belcour. 

“  What  capability,”  sighed  the  disap¬ 
pointed  mother — “  what  capability !  What 
a  fine  approach  ! — What  a  lawn  !  Then 
such  an  entrance,  and  such  rooms  !  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  furnish  them  ! 
for  I  see  they  are  absolutely  empty ;  but 
then,”  and  she  sighed  yet  more  bitterly, 
“  there  is  furniture  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  missionary  parsons  and  itinerant  Me¬ 
thodist  preachers!” 

The  dinner,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
mistress  at  the  Park,  was  rather  abundant 
than  elegant;  yet  did  Mr.  Henry  Hope- 
well  and  Mr.  He  Vapour, 


“  Both  men  of  such  taste,  there  opinions  were  taken 
From  an  ortolan  down  to  a  rasher  of  bacon,” 
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declare,  that  “some  things  were  got  up 
very  well — very  well,  indeed  !” — and  that 
“  the  venison  was  especially  excellent — 
altogether  excellent,  ’pon  honour;”  and 
further,  it  was  repeatedly  affirmed  by  lord 
Herne  the  hunter,  that  “  the  wines,  both 
the  white  and  the  red,  were  of  a  pure  re¬ 
lish.”  :  k 

The  ladies  retired  immediately  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gentlemen 
followed  them  to  the  drawing-room — a 
movement  which  was  noticed  by  the  jo¬ 
vial  doctor  S - with  infinite  disgust. 

He  eyed  each  individual,  on  his  vacating 
his  seat  at  the  congenial  board,  with  a  look 
of  ineffable  disdain, 

“ - And  full  of  rumination  sad, 

Lamented  the  weakness  of  these  latter  days/’ 

Some  few  however  of  the  company  re¬ 
mained,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Henry 
Hopewell,  who  (for  gentle  dulness  ever 
loves  a  joke)  was  highly  tickled  by  the 
facetiousness  of  the  old  hunter;  who  on 
his  part  was  heard  to  declare,  “  that  Mr. 
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Hopewell  was  a  most  delightful  compa¬ 
nion  during  the  circulation  of  the  bottle, 
for  he  always  drank  a  bumper,  and  spoke 
never  a  word.” 

The  carousal  had  been  protracted  to  a 
length  which  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the 
young  master  of  Berkley;  for  the  loud 
and  frequent  laugh,  which  was  heard  to 
burst  from  the  dining-room,  gave  token 
that  his  lordship  was  telling  his  queerest 
stories;  in  short,  it  was  evident  the  fun 
was  becoming  somewhat  “  fast  and  furi¬ 
ous,”  when  major  Bromley,  who  was  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  honour  of  his  old  friend, 
broke  in  upon  the  party,  and  signified  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  ladies  that  it 
should  immediately  disperse,  adding, 
“  there  was  a  reverend  old  gentleman  in 
the  drawing-room  whose  ear  might  ill  en¬ 
dure  the  sound 

‘  Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment.” 

•  .  *  '  i  %  +  ■  Z  i  f  *  *  i 

“  What  manner  of  man  an  like  you,  is 
he,  Jack  ?”  said  the  doctor. 
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“  I  understand,”  replied  the  major,  “  lie 
is  a  famous  Methodist  preacher.” 

“  A  Methodist  preacher !”  returned  the 
doctor ;  “  I  scorn  him.  There  walks  not 
any  two-legged  creature  that  I  hold  in 
such  abhorrence.  How  got  that  c  budge 
doctor  of  the  stoic  fur,  who  brings  his  pre¬ 
cepts  from  the  cynic  tub’ — how  got  he  en¬ 
trance  ?” 

4  *  \ 

“  Come,  come,  your  lordship  must  give 

over.  The  preacher  is  in  high  favour 
here,  and  he  may  not  be  offended  by  hear¬ 
ing  this  unhallowed  noise.” 

“  May  he  not  ?”  said  the  doctor,  for  the 
old  man  was  far  past  the  point  of  all  sober 
control.  “  The  dragon — the  dragon  of 
Wantley,  that  he  is,  thus  to  intrude  on 
our  pastimes,  and  swallow  up  our  joys. 
But  I  will  give  him  a  sop,  I  warrant  you.” 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  the  table,  and 
approached  the  sideboard ;  and  ere  the 
major  was  aware  of  his  intention,  had  seiz¬ 
ed  an  immense  china  bowl  of  punch,  with 
which  he  hurried  to  the  drawing-room. 
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Our  acquaintance,  the  old  Methodist, 
was  standing  near  the  door,  dressed  in  a 
new  and  decent  suit  of  brown  cloth,  view¬ 
ing  with  pleased  and  benevolent  looks  the 
happiness  of  persons  so  dear  to  him  as  were 
many  of  the  company. 

Never  surely  was  such  a  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  appearance  of  persons  of  the 
same  age,  as  was  here  witnessed.  As  the 
old  Bacchanalian  advanced  towards  the 
Methodist,  the  latter  beheld  him  with  such 
calm  and  dignified  composure,  that  the 
proposition  made  to  him  scarce  appeared 
to  be  unexpected,  so  little  of  surprise  did 
he  manifest. 

Nothing  abashed,  the  doctor  proffered 
the  bowl,  holding  it  forward  with  both 
hands,  and  saying,  with  mock  solemnity 
— “  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  word !  wilt  thou  pledge 
me  in  one  draught  of  this  salubrious  beve¬ 
rage?  Nay,  deny  me  not! — ’Slife,  man, 
for  what  dost  take  me  ?  Thinkest  thou  I 

✓ 

would  offer  thee  wine  ?  No,  reverend  sir  ! 
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It  is  punch — a  liquor  I  am  sure  you  pre¬ 
fer,  seeing  that  it  is  nowhere  spoken 
against  in  Scripture,  and  assure  yourself, 

1  Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone, 

In  Egypt,  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 

Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this; 

To  life  so  friendly, or  so  cool  to  thirst.7’ 

The  preacher  raised  his  hand  slowly  to 
his  forehead;  and  putting  back  his  hair,  said, 
with  an  emphasis  of  peculiar  meaning — 
“  Doctor,  do  you  know  this  scar?  You 
were  the  first  to  dress  the  wound  which 
occasioned  it,  and  ought  to  remember 
something  of  it.” 

The  doctor’s  twinkling  eye  had  follow¬ 
ed  the  motion  of  the  preacher’s  hand.  For 
one  instant,  it  rested  on  the  scar  with  an 
expression  of  startled  amazement ;  in  the 
next,  the  bowl  fell  from  his  hand,  and  was 
shivered  to  a  thousand  pieces.  His  bulky 
form  fell,  rather  than  leant  against  the 
door,  which  was  violently  closed  by  his 
weight,  as  he  exclaimed — “  Merciful  Hea¬ 
vens  ! — have  I  lived  to  insult  that  man  ?” 
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The  preacher  was  the  first  to  offer  his 
assistance,  and  to  place  the  panting  and 
agitated  man  on  a  settee;  then  turning 
round,  said,  with  an  air  of  deference  and 
respect — “  Most  sorry  I  am  to  be  the  cause 
of  disturbance  to  this  worthy  company, 
who  have  so  kindly  invited  an  old  wan¬ 
derer  like  me  to  witness  their  happiness ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will,  as  I 
trust,  excuse  me.  I  will  now,  with  your 
leave,  withdraw.” 

“  Not  for  the  world !”  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  raising  his  head  from  the  arm  of 
the  settee  on  which  it  had  reclined ;  “  you 
must  not  withdraw.  I  owe  this  company 
deep  retribution  for  the  outrage  I  have 
committed  in  their  presence,  and  it  shall 
be  paid  to  the  uttermost.  Tell  me,”  said 
he  to  the  preacher — “  tell  me,  have  you 
indeed  pursued  the  course  you  asserted 
your  willingness  to  set  out  on,  when  first 
I  knew  you  ?” 

“  I  have,”  said  the  preacher,  “  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  not  by  any  strength  of 
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my  own — I  have  held  fast  the  profession 
of  my  faith  up  to  this  day.” 

“  Almighty  Power,”  said  the  agitated 
man,  “  then  it  is  possible  to  walk  in  thy 
ways !  Oh,  what  a  soul-harrowing  thought 
to  such  as  I  am  !  But  I  lose  time.  John 
Fell,  I  understand  you  have  the  confidence 
of  some  of  these  excellent  persons.  Un¬ 
worthy  as  I  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  con¬ 
firm  that  confidence  ;  and  let  it  be  consi- 
« 

dered  as  some  expiation  of  the  offence  I 
have  committed,  that  I  spare  not  myself 
in  so  doing.  I  will  tell  our  story.” 

“  Not  now,  I  beseech  you,”  said  the 
preacher ;  “  this  is  no  time  or  place.” 

“  It  is  a  time  and  place,”  replied  the 
doctor,  whose  feelings  were  too  highly  ex¬ 
cited  to  be  repressed. — “  I  will  tell  it,  if  it 
were  the  last  speech  my  tongue  would 
ever  utter.” 

Finding  resistance  vain,  the  preacher 
took  his  stand  rather  apart  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  doctor  commenced  his  story. 

"  When  I  first  entered  the  army  as  a 
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surgeon,  I  accompanied  a  detachment  to  a 
small  stockaded  fort,  situated  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  beyond  the  frontier  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  state;  it  was  literally  in  the 
howling  wilderness.  Near  to  the  fort  were 
two  rudely  built,  though  tolerably  com¬ 
fortable,  log-houses,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  cabins.  In  one  of  them,  with  a  broken¬ 
hearted  mother,  and  sickly  sister,  lived  the 
man  I  have  but  now  insulted.  In  the 

a 

other,  a  widow,  with  a  daughter  beautiful 
and  blooming  as  May.  I  do  not  assert 
that  she  possessed  the  exquisitely  lovely 
features  and  attractive  graces  of  some  that 
I  now  address  myself  to,  yet  Marian  Bow¬ 
man’s  face  was  as  fair  as  it  was  false.” 

“  She  is  dead !”  said  the  preacher,  in  a 
hollow  tone  of  rebuke  and  sorrow. 

“  Oh  God !”  replied  the  unhappy  speak¬ 
er,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands;  “  I 
know  she  is! — I  am  ignorant,”  he  conti¬ 
nued,  after  a  pause  of  some  length,  “  what 
were  the  causes  which  induced  those  two 
families  to  seek  seclusion,  so  remote  and 
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so  surrounded  by  hardships  and  dangers. 
They  were,  to  be  sure,  in  some  measure 
under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  or  they 
could  not  have  remained  in  it  a  day : 
yet  did  this  very  John  Fell  (for  by  that 
name  did  I  then  know  him)  sling  his  rifle 
to  his  back  and  stick  his  tomahawk  in  his 
belt,  as  regularly  as  he  harnessed  the  horse 
with  which  he  tended  the  small  field  of 
corn,  which  was  the  chief  subsistence  of 
both  families;  yet  his  labour  was  light, 
and  his  danger  unheeded ;  for  the  smiles 
and  thanks  of  Marian  Bowman  awaited 
his  return.”  Again  the  doctor  stopped, 
and  asked  for  a  tumbler  of  water,  which 
having  drank,  he  turned  to  the  preacher, 
saying — “  Mr.  Fell,  you  were  at  that  time, 
as  I  suppose,  between  nineteen  and  twenty.” 

“  I  was  twenty,”  said  the  preacher. 

<e  And  I,”  said  the  doctor,  “  twenty-one. 
The  sickly  sister  I  have  mentioned  was 
younger  by  several  years;  the  hardships 
she  had  undergone,  and  the  deprivations  - 
she  suffered,  were  too  much  for  her  tender 
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frame,  and  she  was  far  gone  in  a  consump¬ 
tion  when  we  arrived  at  the  fort.” 

“  You  attended  her,”  said  the  preacher, 
“  with  great  care  and  tenderness ;  even 
now  I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  that  poor 
little  sickly  sufferer.” 

“  This  is  too  much  !”  said  the  doctor — 
“  this  is  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my  head 
with  a  vengeance !”  and  a  deep  burst  of 
shame  and  remorse  seemed  to  come  from 
his  heart. — “  The  little  girl  died,”  said  he, 
quickly,  and  in  an  under  tone,  “  yet  my 
daily  visits  were  not  discontinued.  The 
poor  mother  and  brother  would  not  per¬ 
mit  themselves  to  discountenance  the 
man,  who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pain,  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
daughter  and  sister,  though  the  object  of 
those  visits  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Many  has  been  the  time  that  I  have  seen 
that  man  return  to  his  home,  bending  un¬ 
der  burdens,  which  his  care  had  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  the  family;  but  the 
smile  and  the  thanks  of  Marian  were  no 
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longer  his.  Her  mother  was  a  vain,  weak, 
and  not  a  good  woman  ;  she  listened  to 
the  expostulations  of  her  neighbour  with 
scorn,  who  was  given  to  understand,  that 
her  son’s  labours  and  dangers  were  equally 
unheeded  and  undesired.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  affairs,  when  one  evening,  as  I 
wras  walking  from  the  fort  to  the  cottages, 

0 

I  was  surprised,  and  somewhat  startled, 
as  the  tall,  athletic  woodsman,  completely 
armed,  suddenly  stood  fronting  me  in  the 
narrow  path.  As  I  did  not  doubt  he  in¬ 
tended  an  attack  on  my  person,  I  prepared 
to  meet  the  expected  assault — 4  Put  up 
your  weapon,  doctor,’  said  he,  mildly, 
though  reproachfully,  ‘  I  intend  to  offer 
you  no  violence :  though  one  question, 
doctor,  you  must  answer  before  we  part 
— do  you  mean  to  marry  Marian  Bow¬ 
man  ?’ 

“  Surprised  out  of  all  reflection,  I  an¬ 
swered — e  I  do.’ — c  I  am  satisfied,’  said  he, 
with  an  effort  that  convulsed  his  frame ; 
he  repeated — ‘  I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  satis- 
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fied  !*  and  then  retired  from  my  presence 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared. 

“  I  must  be  more  brief:  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  an  early  hour,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  he  rushed  into  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Bowman — ‘Where  is  your  daughter?’ 
said  he  wildly. — 4  She  walked  out  two 

hours  since  with  doctor  S - .’ — 4  She  is 

lost !  she  is  lost !’  he  cried,  and  flew  to  the 
fort — all  there  was  hurry  and  confusion. — 

4  I  must  speak  with  colonel  Johnson !’ 

44  The  colonel  appeared.  — 4  Doctor 

5  - ,  sir,  has  gone  off  with  Marian  Bow¬ 

man.  The  Indian  who  has  undertaken  to 
be  their  guide  has  betrayed  them,  and  I 
have  this  moment  heard  three  savages, 
who  passed  a  spot  in  which  I  lay  conceal¬ 
ed,  boasting  the  glorious  prize  they  expect 

to  obtain,  by  murdering  doctor  S - , 

and  carrying  off  Marian.  I  know  their 
track — help,  colonel,  help !  two,  or  even 
one,  with  myself,  will  be  sufficient.’ — 
4  Thoughtless,  unprincipled  pair,’  said  the 
colonel,  4  you  are  lost !’ — 4  Save  them  ! 
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save  them !’  cried  the  wronged  young 
man. — 4  Impossible  !’  said  the  colonel;  ‘do 
you  not  know  that  the  woods,  since  morn¬ 
ing,  have  been  filled  with  savages,  and 
that  we  expect  an  instant  attack  on  the 
fort  ?  To  spare  a  single  man  is  impossible, 
even  could  you  pass  the  line  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  which  is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
Get  your  mother  and  Mrs.  Bowman  here 
with  the  speed  of  thought.’ 

“  Not  a  moment  did  the  brave  fellow 
deliberate  on  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposing  himself,  but  seized  a  sword  from 
the  hand  of  a  sentinel  standing  near, 
sprung  from  the  presence  of  the  colonel 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  darted 
into  the  cottage  of  his  mother,  crying — 
‘  Fly,  mother !  fly  to  the  fort !  take  Mrs. 
Bowman  with  you !’  and  before  he  could 
hear  her  demand  for  the  cause  of  his  dis¬ 
tracted  manner,  he  was  gone. 

“  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
when  he  overtook  the  objects  of  his  care. 
He  saw  me  bound,  with  my  back  to  a 
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tree,  that  I  might  be  the  agonized  specta¬ 
tor  of  all  the  horrors  by  which  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded. 

“  The  wretched  Marian  was  jerked  and 
pulled  from  one  savage  to  the  other,  as, 
with  the  fury  of  demons,  they  disputed 
their  right  to  the  captive.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  judge  what  must  have  been  my 
feelings,  when  I  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle, 
and  saw  the  villain  who  had  betrayed  us 
fall  dead  at  my  feet.  The  savage  who 
held  the  miserable  girl,  furious  at  the 
thought  of  losing  his  prey,  instantly  struck 
his  tomahawk  into  her  forehead  ! — Yes,” 
he  continued,  speaking  thick  and  short, 
as  though  convulsed  with  the  emotion 
which  recollection  inspired,  “  I  saw  it  en¬ 
ter  her  brain — saw  her  stagger,  and  fall  a 
lifeless  corpse !  But  vengeance  was  at 
hand — my  deliverer  was  already  within 
twenty  feet,  when  the  murderer  of  beauty 
raised  his  weapon ;  her  forsaken,  her 
wronged  lover,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek 
as  he  hurled  his  uplifted  tomahawk,  too 
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late  to  save,  but  speedy  to  avenge — it 
cleft  the  villain’s  head  in  twain,  and  the 
blood  of  the  murderer  flowed  in  one  stream 
with  that  of  the  murdered. 

“  The  two  remaining  savages  sprang 
forward  to  the  attack :  my  deliverer’s 
sword  was  instantly  buried  in  the  breast 
of  the  foremost,  but  ere  he  could  withdraw 
it,  his  other  enemy  had  struck  him  a  fear¬ 
ful  blow,  the  scar  of  which  you  have  this 
evening  seen. 

“  The  odds  were  now  no  longer  against 
him  in  point  of  numbers ;  yet  he  had  reel¬ 
ed  with  the  blow;  and  the  savage,  who 
was  uncommonly  stout  for  an  Indian,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  advantage. 

“  Many  desperate  wounds  were  given 
and  received,  until  the  Indian,  finding  he 
was  no  match  for  his  antagonist  in  the  use 
of  his  weapon  (though,  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  was  likely  to  overpower  him  by  seizing 
and  throwing  him  on  the  ground),  sud¬ 
denly  sprang  at  him ;  but  my  deliverer’s 
activity  saved  him:  for  he  eluded  his 
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grasp,  and  the  Indian,  missing  his  aim, 
fell  prostrate  on  the  earth,  to  which  the 
conqueror  an  instant  after  also  sunk — the 
blood  welled  freshly  from  the  wounds  of 
both. 

“  My  exertions  to  free  myself  from  the 
bands  by  which  I  was  held  were  now  re¬ 
newed  with  frantic  violence ;  for  the  In¬ 
dian  had  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
his  eyes,  as  he  witnessed  my  endeavours, 
glared  on  me  with  an  expression  of  fury 
which  is  indescribable.  My  deliverer, 
meanwhile,  gave  no  sign  of  life;  and  the 
savage,  with  a  thirst  of  my  blood  which 
appeared  to  rage  even  to  frantic  madness, 
made  another  attempt  to  raise  himself, 
but  he  fell  back,  and  after  a  few  convul¬ 
sive  struggles,  he  was  stretched  out  a  stif¬ 
fened  corpse. 

<e  Imagine  the  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed,  and  you  will  readily  acknowledge 
its  horrors  did  not  admit  of  any  increase. 
I  beheld  the  mangled,  lifeless  body  of  her, 
for  whom  I  had  forfeited  honour,  reputa- 
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tion,  every  thing  !  her  lovely  features  still 
convulsed  by  the  agonies  of  death — her 
ringlets  floating  in  gore — her  beautiful 
form  encumbered  by  the  huge  body  of 
the  savage  who  was  her  murderer,  and 
who  had  fallen  even  at  the  very  moment 
he  perpetrated  the  horrid  deed.  Three 
other  dead  savages  were  heaped  around, 
wallowing  in  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  them  to  the  last  drop ;  and  lastly, 
the  man  I  had  so  irreparably,  so  deeply 
injured,  was  even  now,  as  I  supposed, 
yielding  up  that  life  he  had  so  nobly  ven¬ 
tured  in  the  defence  of  a  faithless  friend  and 
perjured  mistress — and  this  sight  I  was  to 
gaze  on  until  the  foul  birds,  who,  having 
scented  the  carnage,  were  even  now  hover¬ 
ing  round,  should  tear  my  eyes  from  their 
sockets,  or  until  famine  should  close  them 
up  in  death. 

“From  this  situation  I  was  delivered 
by  the  man  whom,  after  the  lapse  of  near¬ 
ly  half  a  century,  I  have  insulted  by  a 
profane  ribaldry,  worthy  only  a  young 
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Bacchanalian.  How  long  it  was  before 
he  recovered  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  my 
senses  had  refused  to  realize  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  as  they  rose  on  them,  and  I  had,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  fainted.  When  I  reco¬ 
vered,  I  found  that  my  deliverer  had  also 
swooned,  from  loss  of  blood,  but  had  re¬ 
covered,  gained  his  feet,  and  cut  the 
bands  by  which  I  was  secured. 

"  I  would  not  willingly  be  tiresome, 
but  less  I  could  not  say,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  his  conduct  towards  me.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  horrors  of  the 
succeeding  night,  nor  how  we  were  disco¬ 
vered  by  a  band  of  friendly  Indians,  and 
conveyed  to  the  fort,  which  had  withstood 
the  meditated  attack  until  succour  arrived. 
Let  me  rather  hasten  to  say,  that  the  ge¬ 
nerous  youth,  whose  happiness  I  had  so 
untimely  blighted,  even  whilst  smarting 
under  wounds  both  bodily  and  mental, 
freely  forgave  me.  Forgave  did  Isay? 
not  only  forgave,  but  used  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  his  unlettered,  though  cer- 
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tainly  powerful,  mind  could  supply,  to 
induce  me  to  take  warning  from  the  hor¬ 
rible  consequences  of  my  conduct,  and 
embrace  that  religion  which  he  even  then 

asserted  was  the  rule  of  his  life  in  this 

* 

world,  and  his  hopes  of  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come.  But,  no,  no,  it  was  ever 
my  endeavour  to  put  such  things  from 
me,  and,  alas !  alas !  I  have  been  but  too 
successful. — Young  men,”  said  he,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  person  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  the  dining-room,  “  never  dream 
that  conscience,  that  worm  which  never 
dies,  can  be  drowned  in  the  sparkling 
goblet,  or  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  syren 
song  of  pleasure.  It  may  be  silenced  for 
a  moment,  it  may  even  slumber  on  its 
post,  but  it  is  only  to  gather  up  its 
strength,  and  dart  its  envenomed  stings 
with  fiercer  fury  to  our  hearts. — I  will  beg 
assistance  to  retire.” 

Several  arms  were  instantly  offered  him, 
but  the  old  preacher  was  the  first  to  raise 
and  support  him. 
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“  Is  it  ever  to  be  thus  ?”  said  the  old 
man — <c  I  to  offend,  and  you  to  pardon — 
I  the  genius  of  evil  to  you,  and  you  the 
instrument  of  good  to  me? — Powers  of 
mercy !  what  may  this  signify  ?  cannot 
this  man  point  out  a  way  of  escape  even 
to  such  as  I  am  ?  But  no,  there  is  one 
yet,  there  is  but  one  instance  of  a  sinner 
saved  even  in  the  agonies  of  death.” 

“  True,”  said  the  preacher,  efi  there  is 
but  one  instance  recorded,  that  none  might 
presume  on  it.  But  take  heart,  my  old 
friend,  take  heart ;  for,  blessed  be  God ! 
there  is  one,  that  none  may  despair ;”  and 
having  thus  said,  the  two  old  men  left  the 
room  together. 

The  various  and  deep  emotions  to  which 
the  incident  just  related  could  not  fail  to 
give  rise,  occasioned  a  separation  of  the 
company  at  an  earlier  hour  than  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

As  Arley  was  about  to  take  his  seat  by 
Maria,  lord  Umberdale,  who  had  handed 
her  to  the  coach,  suddenly  seized  his  hand, 
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which  he  wrung  with  an  expression  of 
feeling  as  indescribable  as  it  was  unutter¬ 
able;  looked  him  earnestly  and  steadfastly 
in  the  face,  as  though  he  would  imprint 
afresh  every  feature  on  his  heart;  then 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  invoking  that 
blessing  which  he  could  not  speak ;  after 
a  convulsive  grasp,  dropped  the  hand 
which  he  held  in  both  of  his,  and  hurried 
into  the  house. 

Arley  was  rushing  after  him,  when  his 
steps  were  arrested  by  colonel  Hopewell. 
— 44  I  have  promised  that  you  shall  not,” 
said  the  colonel,  as  he  almost  forcibly  led 
him  back  to  the  carriage. 

<e  He  has  taken  leave  of  me,”  said  Ar¬ 
ley  ;  44  I  saw  it  in  his  eye,  though  his 
tongue  did  not  utter  it — he  is  gone!” 

44  His  feelings  have  indeed  betrayed  his 
design,”  returned  the  colonel ;  44  he  in¬ 
tended  to  spare  you  even  this.  I  must 
insist,  my  young  friend,  that  you  spare 
him.” 

This  suggestion,  which  was  enforced 
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by  the  soft  voice  of  Maria,  induced  Arley 
to  enter  the  carriage,  and  return  to  Rose- 
mount. 
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